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Birth of a Club 


The following is a transcript of a speech by 
Hyman Zagen, age 16, in which he tells of the birth 
and organization and activities of the Hamilton 
Reviewers Club of the Alexander Hamilton High 
School, an all-boys high school in Brooklyn, N. TY. 
The speech was delivered at the recent conference of 
the National Association of 4-Star Clubs. 


BOUT six months ago, several boys in 
gymnasium class got an inspiration which re- 
sulted in the formation of the Hamilton Reviewers 
Club, the society which it is my honor to represent 
at this conference. 

They were members of the Young Reviewers of 
the National Board of Review of Motion Pictures 
and wondered why there shouldn't be a branch of 
that organization in their school. Hamilton was 
a forward-looking school, they reasoned, had 
many kinds of cultural, educational, and athletic 
societies that exist in public high schools, why not 
a motion picture club? The boys lost no time 
in the realization of their idea. First they went 
to the principal to obtain his sanction. He 
thought it a rather good idea. Then the problem 
arose of choosing someone to guide and stimulate 
the club. This is the most important problem 
confronting the pioneers in any organization in a 
public high school, for you must have a faculty 
advisor, and if you make the mistake of choosing 
one who does not meet your ideals, there is very 
little you can do about it; you must suffer in 
silence. We sought a faculty advisor with the 
following qualifications: 

First, the person had to be interested, even 
enthusiastic about the idea, and willing to make 
certain sacrifices in time and energy for the club. 
The person had to possess a keen interest in motion 
pictures, and be equipped to lead intelligent dis- 
cussion of the relative merits of photoplays. 

Secondly, the advisor had to be a teacher well- 
liked by the student body of the school, in order 
to secure the best in ability.and cooperation from 
the members. 

Finally, we wanted a progressive, modern 
teacher. We wanted someone who would keep 
in touch with modern developments. In Miss 
Catherine L. Meehan we found a person who 
met and even exceeded these qualifications. 

The next problem was to get a membership. 
The boys sought among their friends and class- 
mates those whom they thought would be inter- 
ested, and whose scholastic record showed that 
they would be a credit to the society. Notices 
appeared in the school’s bulletin and our meetings 
were begun. 

Our members have been privileged to attend 
previews of motion pictures, and participate in the 
valuable discussions that follow. As a result of 
seeing and criticizing these pictures, we have 
extended this activity to include oral reports at 
the meeting, giving the salient points of the pic- 
ture, and the criticism of the plot, photography, 
and other points of value. 

Several members who possessed the literary 
ability have made written reports, and our school 
paper, The Ledger, carried a review of the picture, 
“Mutiny on the Bounty,” written by one of our 
members. 

Another interesting thing we have done was 
to compare the picture with the book. 


(Concluded on page 13) 
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High School Merry-Go-Round 


An Edttorial 


HE boy from 10-A was up against it. He was 
playing the only B-flat clarinet in the band. 
He liked it, the school had furnished him an 
instrument, and the director was depending on 
him for the annual concert in April. Rehearsals were 
held at the 7th period, and you were supposed to at- 
tend four There 
practice at the 5th period, but that ran into his 


rehearsals a_ week. was another 
lunch hour, and besides the afternoon rehearsal was 
the one the best players attended, and only the junior 
high school kids and beginners went to the 5th hour. 
He was sure he wouldn’t learn anything that way. 

At the beginning of the 
second semester his Latin 
teacher announced the for- 
mation of a special class 
for advanced students in 
Caesar. Only half a dozen 
of the best would be ad- 
mitted. They would go 
much faster than the reg- 
ular class, read more, and 


BAND 


get some really sound 


CLASSES 


preparation for the Col- 
lege Board Latin exams. 
The teacher especially in- 
sisted that the boy from 
10-A should be in it, but 
unfortunately the class 
was scheduled for the 7th period, five days a week. 
What to do? He couldn’t ask to have the whole class 
switched to his one free study period, just for his 
benefit. And even if he did, it would mean he’d have 
to do twice as much home work, when he had all he 
could do now to keep up with his Scout activities, 
his intramural soccer team, and his writing for the 
Crimson and White. And the Principal said the band 
practice couldn’t be at any other hour because the 
music room was next door to the English classrooms, 
and earlier in the day it made too much noise. There 
seemed to be only one answer; drop either band or 
Latin, and either one would make somebody mad. 
High school life for many students who are either 
more intelligent or conscientious than the average 
becomes this sort of a merry-go-round, in which one 
has to aim at a dozen flying rings at once, and is 
lucky to carry off two or three of them. There are, 








sad to say, only five school days in the week, only 
seven or eight hours in the day, only four years in 
a course. And time, like type, is not made of rubber, 
though people who know how to organize themselves 
have found that time is more flexible than they 
thought. That’s one solution to an often insoluble 
problem, and in the long run it’s perhaps the only 
In the moments that most people waste, 


the disciplined mind learns to do the great deeds. 


solution. 


If we were aiming this editorial at school adminis- 
trators and teachers, we might say: “It’s up to vou 
to find a way by which boys and girls who have the 

capacity and the interest 

to do several things well 
Pr can have their schedules 
so arranged that they can 
find room for every worth- 
while activity. Each stu- 
dent is a separate prob- 
lem, and each one deserves 
the best of your individual 
effort 
help 


and attention to 


him plan a_ well- 


ordered school life.” 
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But we’re writing for 


students, not educators. 
And if we could give each 
one of you a fool-proof 
answer for his personal 
merry-go-round, we’d be a public benefactor worthy 


All we can 


say is that life is chiefly a string of choices. 


of a statue in every school auditorium. 
At every 
hour in the day, we are presented with two, or per- 
That’s the 
Most of the 
time there’s no moral problem involved, simply the 


haps many, alternatives to select from. 
basis of morals, as well as of efficiency. 


competition for our “time and effort between two or 
more activities, each of which, under certain condi- 
tions, may be just as useful, interesting, and plea- 
surable as the other. Sooner or later we learn that 
we can’t do everything, can’t have every experience, 
Youth is the time 
when we ought to be trying out as many of the alter- 


can’t “spread ourselves too thin.” 


natives as possible, and it won’t hurt us if we take a 
activities. 
necessary, 


fling at a great many different kinds of 
The more, the better just now. But it is 
sometimes, to learn to say no to too many jobs. 





JACKSON SCHOLZ. j 
Ni 


EMPERAMENT is liable to 
pop out most any place and 
most any time. Movie stars 
and prima donnas naturally ac- 

cumulate a certain amount of the stuff 
because it’s expected of them. Any 
time they want to burst forth in a 
rash of publicity, why then, of course, 
they generally have a nice, cozy alibi 
to bounce back on, and everybody ex- 
cuses them because they’re tempera- 
mental. We don’t pity ‘em for being 
temperamental, like we do geniuses 
and sprinters. 

I'll admit I don’t know an awful 
lot about geniuses, but if you can 
show me any type or class of human 
beings more consistently and naturally 
temperamental than sprinters, I'll eat 
that hurdle there and top it off with 
a pair of spiked shoes. 

But it’s funny that a fast pair of 
legs is always handed out with a high- 
Maybe 


strung, nervous disposition. 
Anyway, 


that’s why the legs are fast. 
it’s just as natural as the legs them- 
selves, and that’s why I claim that a 
sprinter is naturally temperamental. 
Which brings me down to the yarn I 
started to tell you about. Silas Foster 
—you remember, the papers called 
him “Silo the Great !’—who took the 
national hundred champs two years 
running. Yep, he was some boy. 

Silas hailed from the Ozarks, and 
was about as crude a piece of raw ma- 
terial as I ever saw invade the State 
College with the idea of absorbing a 
little knowledge; and believe me, we 
have some beauts down that way. 
Every now and then we get a speci- 
men like that from the wild-and-woolly 
section of Missouri, and they always 
make me wonder how they ever 
learned enough to get to college. 

The first time I saw him was in the 
fall of his freshman year. I'd been 
country course, 





walking over the cross 


oy 
ye 


which cuts through the State farm for 
a couple of miles at one stretch, and 
on my way back I was passing close 


to a class in stock judging. Most of 
these were held in the stock-judging 
pavilion, but now and then one of the 
profs would take his class for a round 
of the farm. 

The boys were looking over a 
batch of sheep that day, the black- 
faced kind, whatever you call them, 
and I stopped out of curiosity to 
watch them work. It was funny to 
see them look a critter over from all 
sides, making notes all the while, and 
then pounce on the poor animal to find 


out how much meat he was hiding with 


his wool. The sheep seemed used to 
this sort of treatment, though, and 
didn’t seem to mind it at all, except 
one, a big, rangy cuss, that I began to 
expect great things of. I didn’t have 
long to wait. 


He busted away all of a sudden 
with a blood-curdling ‘“‘baa,”’ and I 


whooped to sort of encourage him, 
just as he hit one of the unsuspecting 
students from the rear. This boy rode 
him for a ways, but didn’t seem to be 
able to stick on for some reason or 
another, and before you could shake 
a sheep’s tail, as the saying goes, this 
woolly was away to a good flying 
start. It sure looked like soft pickings 
for the mutton, when something funny 
happened. 

Out of that bunch of flabbergasted 
students shot a figure with the speed 
of a scared rabbit. Honest, he hit 
his stride while I was opening my 
mouth, and before I’d got it closed 
again the show was over. That sheep 
never had a chance. Honest to Jake, 
it must have thought a cyclone struck 
it, and I was sure glad I was there 
instead of the football coach. He's 
stuck a lot of good track men on the 
gridiron and ruined ’em. 


English Section 





But anyway I hung around till the 
class was over and flagged this boy. 
As I said, he looked like he'd been 
pretty badly neglected for the last 
twenty years, and reminded me of that 
old yarn about the lad they had to 
lasso and put shoes on before shipping 
him off to school. But I talked things 
over with him and took a real faney 
to him, in spite of his clothes and the 
length of his hair. He was clean men- 
tally and physically and—well, those 
are pretty good standards to judge 
any one by. 

So that was the way I found him, 
and you know what he developed into 
in his sophomore year, took both the 
Valley and Conference hundred and 
two-twenty championships. And that 
wasn't all by a long shot. The kid 
had barrels of pride and an instinctive 
breeding which had been left to him 
by some ancestor along the line, so it 
didn’t take long for him to snap out 
of his rural ways and to find out what 
it was all about. Everybody seemed 
to like him, and he was “Cy”’ to all of 
them. Nobody called him “Silo” ex- 
cept the papers, which didn’t seem to 
bother him any. One of the best fra- 
ternities picked him up, and, honest, 
in a year’s time you'd never have 
recognized him for the same boy. 

And none of this stuff went to his 
head, which I'll admit I had sort of 
feared. His eyes were just as honest 
and blue as ever, and he stuck to his 
track and school work with a stubborn 
ness which sure got results—and that, 
by the way, was where his tempera- 
ment blossomed forth. He was intel- 
ligent enough to listen to reason, but 
once he got an idea set in his head— 
ye gods! When I think of the hours 
I’ve argued with that kid and the 
hours I’ve planned my own campaign 
to bring him to my way of thinking 
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without murdering him with a sixteen- 
und shot, I—I—oh, Lord! 

And all this time he was working 
his way through school. He didn’t 
have any money of his own and abso- 
jutely refused to waste any time on 
the track till I finally convinced him 
of some of the benefits to be derived 
therefrom, and also got him some part- 
time work on the State farm and 
ground the gym. He managed to make 
the grade nicely this way, and every- 
thing was sailing along like a four- 
twenty mile, till one fine day calamity 
uttered playfully out of a clear sky 
and nestled trustingly on my shoulder. 

It was in the spring before the 
Olympics. I had a great little squad 
that year and figured to send at least 
two men, including Cy, across with 
the team. Cy was going like a million 
dollars, and had shaded ten already in 
two different meets, even though he 
yas worrying a lot about conditions 
at home. 

That was really the cause of the 
whole trouble, and Cy threatened to 
quit and go back there on two sepa- 
rate occasions, on which occasions I 
rose to heights of oratory that would 
have moved a landlord to tears: 

It seems that Cy’s father had come 
out second best that year in his an- 
mal fight to scratch a living out of 
the rocky hillsides of his farm. (And 
to make matters worse, Cy’s brother, 
who was the only help his father had, 
happened to be standing at the stern 
of one of the at the time a 
horse-fly decided to do his stuff, and 
was, as a result, laid up with a broken 
leg.) Tl admit it wasn’t a very happy 
outlook for the Fosters, and Cy was 
taking the thing pretty much to heart. 

I was just about ready to throw up 
the sponge and had resigned myself to 
lose a probable Olympic winner, when 
Cy sails into the varsity room one day 
with a thoughtful look on his face. He 
seemed a little uneasy, which was un- 
usual for Cy, so I invited him to get 
the load off his mind. He handed me 
atelegram. It was a long one, and 


mules 










Istarted to read it with as indifferent 
m expression as I could manage, but 
Ididn’t manage it long. I remember 
italmost word for word. Here’s what 
it said: 


Would you be willing to run one hun- 
d yards against a man of ordinary 
ability some time within the next month 
» I will guarantee all your training ex- 
pases and in addition will give you lib- 
fal percentage of my winnings if you win 

race stop your share will be well over 

thousand dollars as i expect to bet 
Mp to ten thousand dollars stop please an- 
sver at once. Letter follows. 

BOB KELLY. 





What do you know about that? I 
mad it twice before I could speak, 
d then I didn’t dare look at Cy. 


course you turned him down,” I 
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said sort of weaklike, but I didn’t need 
to ask that. 

Cy forced a laugh. 

“No, coach, I wired ’em O.K.” 

“You know what that means,” I 
growled at him. 

“Professionalism,” he said. 

Anyway, he had it all doped out, 
and that made it harder for me. 

“Hah,” 1 “and that’s 
all, my boy.” 

“No, coach,” he admitted, “it’s not. 
It means also that I can help my 
father out of a bad hole, and that I 
won't have to stop school right away.” 


snorts, not 








ORLD record-breaker and Olympic 

champion, Jackson Scholz, occupies 
a special pedestal in the track and field 
hall of fame: he is the only American 
athlete who has succeeded in winning 
places in three different Olympics. In the 
1920, 1924 and 1928 Olympics he came 
through to win or place among the first 
five in the sprints—the 100 and 200 meters 
dashes. 

Schoiz was an 85-pounder in a Los 
Angeles grade school when he won his 
first track medal. Yet it was not until he 
was a senior in high school that he de- 
cided to try out for the track team at 
Soldan High School in St. Louis. He had 
moved from Los Angeles to St. Louis 
during his sophomore year. 

Once he was out for high school track, 
Scholz lost no time in making his pres- 
ence count for something. He equalled 
the national interscholastic record for the 
100-yards by running it in 10.2 seconds. 
At the University of Missouri, Scholz con- 
tinued his running, winning champion- 
ships, setting records. During the height 
of his fame he revealed another interest— 
in writing. One day about ten years ago 
he walked into the office of the editor of 
Sport Story with a story he had written 
on track. It was accepted, and Jackson 
Sholz has been writing ever since, and 
selling what he writes. This and other 
track stories of his have been collected in 
a volume called Split Seconds (William 
Morrow & Co., Inc.). 





“And have you stopped to think,” 
I shot back at him, “that you’re ruin- 
ing all your chances to make the 
Olympic team? Have you stopped to 
think that you have two more years in 
school as one of the greatest sprint- 
ers in the world? Have you stopped 
to think what a pleasant place this 
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will be if you turn professional—that 
you'll be.a marked man? Have you 
stopped to think that a proposition 
like this is only some sort of freak, 
and this is perhaps the first and last 
big money you'll ever make in this 
way? How about it?” 

I felt like a second-rate villain at 
the look of pain that passed over the 
kid’s face. He turned a shade paler 
and couldn't talk for a minute. 

“I—I’ve thought of all those things, 
coach,” he said quietly at last, “but 
—but—can’t you see how it is?” 

Well, what could I do? Sure I could 
see how it was, and believe me, that 
lad’s stock took a mighty big jump in 
my estimation. I saw without half 
trying that it wouldn’t do any good to 
argue with him, and, to tell the truth, 
I didn’t want to argue, because I could 
see he was making a decision that only 
a man could make. So I didn’t say 
anything more, just patted him on the 
shoulder and started for the field. 

The letter arrived the next day, and 
Cy showed it to me. It seems that a 
bunch of wealthy farmers up there in 
the Dakotas had got tired of racing 
horses and had gone nuts on foot rac- 
ing. This man Kelly, as I figured it, 
was just a professional gambler out to 
fleece the unsuspecting sons of the soil, 
but it so happened that these humble 
sons got in the first fleece, and Kelly 
had been the goat. A race had been all 
steamed up in which Kelly and his 
outfit had backed their man to the 
limit against the farmers’ sprinter. 
But lo and behold, at the last minute 
the farmers had substituted a “ringer,” 
and Kelly dwelt for two paragraphs 
in his letter on the thrills experienced 
as his $7,000 melted into the air while 
his man was finishing second. 

Naturally, Kelly was just a bit put 
out at this incident, and the farmers 
got so cocky over their ill-gained 
wealth that they offered to race their 
latest sensation against any man Kelly 
might select. Well, that was grapes 
for Kelly, and the telegram I told you 
about was the result. The farmers’ 
sprinter, he said, had gone to some 
university up in that neck of the 
woods, and couldn’t do better than ten 
and one-fifth to catch a train, so all 
Cy had to do was to contribute ten 
seconds of his time and collect the 
dough. The only joker was that if he 
lost he didn’t get a cent. 

The plan was for Kelly to begin 
training some ham runner for the 
benefit of the farmers, and at the last 
minute to substitute Cy, after Kelly 
had salted all the money he could on 
the race. It was the same stunt, you 
see, that the farmers had pulled on 
him. 

So that’s the way matters stood 
when I began losing sleep over the 
thing, and I’m not ashamed to admit 
that I arrived at some pretty definite 
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conclusions. It’s more than possible I may 
have been wrong in the eyes of some of 
those who appoint themselves critics and 
sponsors of so-called clean sport, but just 
the same, if I had it to do over again, 
I'd do exactly the same thing. 

I have always been and always will be 
a rabid supporter of amateurism for 
amateurs, don’t get me wrong on that. The 
line has to be drawn somewhere, for there 
are too many athletes willing to take ad- 
vantage of any loophole in order to pick 
up a little change on the side, and don’t 
kid yourself that it isn’t being done right 
along, even though the loop-hole is miss- 
ing. It doesn’t take a Phi Beta Kappa to 
dope out the awful mess there’d be in 
college athletics if there were no restric- 
tions. The good ones would just make a 
business of it, that’s all, and then where 
would your competition be for the love 
of the sport and the glory of Alma Mater? 
So, according to the rules in black and 
white, I was all wrong, but believe me, 
if I figured for a second that I was wrong, 
I’d never have the nerve to tell you this 
yarn. 

In the first place, I knew Cy—the 
straightest, squarest boy I ever trained. 
It never entered his head to try to put 
this proposition over. He simply thought 
it over from all angles, and decided to go 
through with it, no matter how much it 
hurt him. He loved the sport with a pas- 
sion no one can understand who has never 
felt the finish tape snap across his chest, 
and he was throwing the whole thing over 
for the great, unselfish purpose of help- 
ing his family through the present crisis 
and of finishing his education to help them 
still further. 

How do you suppose I'd have felt if I 
had let that lad go ahead and throw away 
the opportunities that his next two years 
of competition would open up before him? 
I knew he would never be a real pro- 
fessional runner—it wasn’t his nature— 
and that this would be his first and last 
race for money—just and branded 
from then on. 

How do you suppose I'd have felt if I 
had made no effort to send him with the 
Olympic team simply because he had nerve 
enough to do what he was doing, and had 
given up all hopes of going across? May- 
be I'm wrong, but it looks to me as though 
a country is fortunate to be represented by 
men of that type. What do you think? 

My hardest job came, though, in talk- 
ing the boy into my way of thinking. His 
temperament decided to do a bit of over- 
time work, but I had too many arguments 
in my favor, and in a couple of days I had 
him seeing the light and looking at the 
matter in a sensible way—that is, as 
sensible as you can look at a thing like 
that. So I became his trainer and cam- 
paign manager all in one and we laid our 
plans to invade the rural district of the 
North. 

Because, you see, I couldn't let him go 
alone. I happen to know a lot more than 
the average about the way peaceful little 
money-making entertainments of that 
nature are run off, and, unless things had 
changed a heap since I was a runner, I 
figured that a couple of heads, more or 
less, wouldn’t be any too many. 

We decided on the spring vacation as 
the best time. I was always taking one of 
the boys away on a fishing trip for a 
couple of days, so the fact that we were 


one, 


both away for a little while wasn’t apt to 
cause any comment. Kelly said it was all 
right with him, and that he’d have the 
stage set for any day we agreed upon. 

The trip didn’t amount to much, and the 
town at the end didn’t either. We pulled 
in late in the afternoon of the day before 
the race, after completing the last lap of 
about ten miles on a so-called branch line, 
which wasn’t much more than a twig, and 
which bounced and cavorted between green 
fields and red barns with all the reckless- 
ness of a bow-legged quarter-miler. 

Of course there was no one on hand to 
make us welcome. That wasn’t in the pro- 
gram. We were supposed to slip in just 
as easy as we could, and in order to 
make us look even more modish, I'd drawn 
upon Cy’s bountiful experience as a son 
of toil. So when the train coughed itself 
out of sight it left nothing more suspicious 
than a farmer and his son who'd dropped 
into town to stock up on fine cut and a 
little local gossip. It was also my idea to 
make us hard to recognize if the one 
chance in a thousand cropped up and some- 
body happened to float into this burg who 
knew either Cy or myself. 

So Cy looked as though he’d tried to 
chew a few teeth of a buzz saw while the 
thing was in motion. I had him decorated 
with adhesive tape and gauze bandage 
till it seemed downright criminal to keep 
him out of bed. I'd let my own beard grow 
for a few days, which, Cy claimed, made 
me look more like a yegg than a farmer, 
but anyway I figured somebody would 
have to know me pretty blamed well to 
take a chance on hailing me as a friend. 

We found the local hotel easy enough, a 
three-story frame affair, with an_ in- 
quisitive proprietor who began playing a 
guessing game out loud with himself as 
to what had dropped on my son. But I 
herded Cy off to the room like he was too 
feeble to pass the time of day, and the 
proprietor never did get anybody to play 
with him. He was hard to discourage, 
however, so when I came back down I 
had to satisfy his curiosity somehow to 
keep him from busting. I told him Cy 
fell through the hay chute. 

In return he divulged himself to me on 
the topic of the day, and it wasn’t long 
before I had a couple of barrels of in- 
formation on the subject of the race next 
morning. According to his dope, it looked 
as though Kelly was in a fair way to drop 
a few more thousand. It also developed 
that the race had received more or less 
publicity, and business at the hotel was 
booming with race fans. So I decided that’s 
what I'd be, so nobody would think it 
queer if I poked around a little. 

At first I couldn’t figure why they’d 
picked such a little place to stage the thing 
in, but the prop explained that the race 
was altogether a grudge affair, and that 
the promoters didn’t crave an audience. A 
hundred-yard straightaway had been laid 
out on an old race track at the edge of 
town, and I decided to breeze out that way 
to look things over. I passed my new 
friend a cigar and turned around to leave 
when he grabbed my arm. 

“There you are, pardner, across the 
street there!” he says, so excited I thought 
maybe it was the Prince of Wales. “That’s 
him, Sam Burt, the boy that’s running for 
the farmers!” 

Well, I took a good look—and shades of 
Mercury! I didn’t quite faint, but I must 
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have said something that gave my hea 
the idea that I had murder in my 
because when I turned around he ducked, 
I told him I’d just bit down on & sore 
tooth, and, inquiring the way to the neg. 
est drug store, I walked out of his place in 
a sort of a trance. 

That’s just the way it is when a brain 
as limited in horse power as inine tries ty 
grab a bunch of facts all at once. Every. 
thing goes blank, and you have to mag 
time a while till you clear away the wreck. 
age and get at the bottom of the pile, 

In the first place, this bird I had just seen 
was named Sam Burt, just like I’m nameg 
Richard the Lion-hearted. I have a poor 
memory for faces, but I never could fo. 
get that one, even though I hadn’t seen 
for five years or more. It was Stephen 
Mackly, or I never hope to click anothe, 
stop watch. You remember him—sure you 
do—the one that shaded a tenth of , 
second from the world’s record, but the 
officials wouldn’t allow it to stand whey 
they found out a little later that hed 
been making his living that way for about 
three years. 

Nobody liked him at the time, because he 
was loud-mouthed and_ big-headed, but 
just the same they all had to admit he 
was about the greatest sprinter that ever 
pulled on a shoe. He’s the one, you know, 
who never could run a race without knock 
ing on wood just before going to his marks, 
He’d rap twice with each hand, then cross 
‘em and rap twice again. It was funny 
to watch him, and it most always gota 
laugh because he took himself so seri- 
ously, but it was just one of his peculiar. 
ities. My boy Cy, you know, would never 
enter a race without putting on his left 
shoe before his right. Sprinters are queer, 

Well, anyway, you can imagine that I 
was in a horrible frame of mind as I 
walked out to the track. ‘There was m 
use kidding myself that Cy was a faster 
man than this Mackly, because I knew 
darned well he wasn’t. Mackly, in condi 
tion, was perhaps the fastest man in the 
country, and there was no reason to b- 
lieve he’d be out of condition in a race 
of this sort. I knew he had been runnigg 
professional, but, ye gods, he was the last 
man I expected to see in this burg! 

A sprinter of ordinary ability—bub! 
Somebody had sure handed Kelly a fine 
lemon twice in succession, and he thanked 
‘em and asked for more. It was pretty 
evident that this was a new game to him, 
and that he didn’t have much background 
of knowledge to fall back on. Oh, well, I 
didn’t worry much about him, but it sure 
made me sick to think of the kid, so st 
on turning this money over to his folks. 

The track was about what I expected 
it would be. A section of the horse tratk, 
which wasn’t much to start with, aad 
hadn't been used for years, had_ been 
cleared of weeds and rolled fairly smooth 
The stretch was right out in the middle 
of a field without a bit of shade within 
a quarter of a mile. Even the fence had 
been torn down, for firewood, perhaps. 4 
two-by-four stuck in the ground and 
painted white marked the start, and 4 
couple more on each marked the 
finish. I looked over the ground carefully 
and decided that long, wet-weather spikes 
would be the thing if the kid insisted @ 
running. 

When I got back to the hotel this 

(Continued on page 30) 
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fairer to 
his 


T would perhaps be 
Charles Darwin to 
“Journal of Researches into the 
Natural History and Geology of 
the Countries Visited during the Voy- 


compa re 


age of H.M.S. Beagle round the 
World” with the “Log of the Arc- 


turus” that appears in the appendix 
of William Beebe’s 
book, The Arcturus Ad- 
venture, rather than 
with the book itself. 
For, as Beebe frankly 
says in his preface, his 
volume was intended to 
be “a scientifically ac- 
curate, popular presen- 
tation of the high lights 
and vivid experiences of 
the expedition”; Dar- 
win’s 500 pages of small 
print, though they sold 
in thousands of copies, 
were encyclopedic 
rather than popular. 
His journal makes no 
more literary pretense than the de- 
tailed and factual log of the Arcturus, 
yet both conceal nuggets of humor 
and of picturesque description. On 
the other hand, The Arcturus Adven- 
ture proper has no dull moments, as 
anyone can readily understand who 
has read anything from the pen of 
that ingenious bathysphere man, Mr. 
Beebe. 

Serious students of biology will not 
fnd much special-topie material in 
this article. My specialized knowl- 
edge of the subject is restricted to a 
course in “Chem. 1--Bug. 2” that I 
took, my freshman year in college. 
Not being a native of New York, how- 
ever, I have to the aquarium, 
twice. And I say to you that if you 
can read Beebe’s volume without ex- 
periencing a desire (a) to visit an 
aquarium, and (b) to put on an Arc- 
turus helmet and get a fish-eye view 
of their proper habitat—you are 
sophisticated indeed. 

The two books. separated in time 
by over a hundred years, lend them- 
selves to a comparison, first, of course, 
because they are both by naturalists; 
second, because both deal, as their 
titles themselves emphasize, with 
Voyages of an unusual and romantic 
sort—for in 1831 it was distinctly 


he made his 


been 





CHARLES DARWIN 
He was a young man when 


The Beagle. 
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The “BEAGLE” 
and the “ARCTURUS” 


The Second of a Series of “Comparative Classics’’ - 


By ALFRED H. HOLT 


news for a student of natural history 
to be assigned to a gunboat for a 
round-the-world cruise; and _ third, 
because the voleanic islands of the 
Galapagos archipelago figure impor- 
tantly in both stories. 

Darwin was young, observant, en- 
thusiastic, imaginative; not afraid to 
propound a_ startling 
theory nor to abandon it 
if it proved false. And 
the same words can be 
applied to Beebe. Each 
reveals a physical cour- 
age typical of an honest 
man following a beloved 
hobby: Darwin, for in- 
stance, in his cheerful 
fight against recurrent 
seasickness, in his expe- 
ditions through wild and 
dangerous territory, and 
even in his naive confes- 
sion that he once let a 
cloud of South American 
mosquitoes land on one 
hand, where he counted fifty of them, 
“all sucking away’; Beebe, in con- 
clusively proving that 
sharks will not molest a man in a 
bathing suit, especially if he is “a 
copper-hooded, white-skinned, worm- 
like being, with an enormously long, 
curving tentacle from the tip of its 
nose, forever pouring forth a mass of 


voyage on 


“man-eating” 


’ 


white, bubbly gas.’ 
It should not be hard 
to prove that a profound 
knowledge of biology 
does not necessarily suf- 
focate a sense of humor. 
Here are some parallel 
passages in point: 


Darwin’s Lizard 


I watched one for a long 
time, till half its body was 
buried; I then walked up 
and pulled it by the tail; 
at this it was greatly as- 
tonished, and soon shuftled 
up to see what was the 
matter; and then stared me in the face, 
as much as to say, “What made you pull 
my tail?” 


Beebe’s Albatross 


I saw one coming in from the open sea, 
steadily as a triplane, without quiver or 
shift or balance of wing. When over the 
level ground the wings were tipped back- 
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Holt’s new book, Phrase Origins is an- 
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ward—the under surface presented as a 
brake, the legs lowered, the head held up, 
and with all its might the albatross bore 
back and began paddling furiously with 
its great webbed feet, seeking foothold 
as it taxied over the rough ground. Slower 
and slower became its speed, and finally 
the wings half reefed and gave up their 
power. But the feeling of land was too 
unaccustomed a thing—the bird sagged 
sidewise, tipped over a pebble, half fell 
across one of its fellows, and turned 
over, rolling undignifiedly several times 
before it quite stopped. Then it rose un- 
steadily, gathered itself together and 
looked around, clattering its beak and 
shaking its head, doubtless saying to it- 
self, that the land was not what it used 
to be. 


There were, of course, differences 
between the two men—in tempera- 
ment and interests, in technical knowl- 
edge—but the greatest difference lay 
in the equipment with which they had 
to work. One of Darwin’s chief jobs 
was to study the people of the strange 
lands be visited, and he reports his 
findings with vivacity, sympathy, and 
honesty. He enjoyed his days on 
land more than those on the sea (in his 
summary he asks, “And what are the 
boasted glories of the 
illimitable ocean? <A 
tedious waste, a desert 
of water, as the Ara- 
bian calls it”). He went 
in for men and moun- 
tains, and I suspect him 
of an actual aversion to 
fish. If he had only had 
one of Beebe’s subma- 
rine helmets, could he 
still have exclaimed, as 
he did, “I must confess 
I think those naturalists 
who have described, in 
well-known words, the 
submarine grottoes decked with a 
thousand beauties, have indulged in 
rather exuberant language.”’? 

In spite of the inclusion of a very 
timely chapter on Cocos Island trea- 
sure hunters, The Arcturus Adventure 
concerns itself primarily with fish 
rather than with men. Of 76 illustra- 








tions in the book, 52 have intimately 
to do with undersea creatures. The 
reason is not far to seek: not certainly 
in any lack of humanness in the 
author—he ‘abounds with it—but in 
the fact that a hundred years had ex- 
tended the boundaries of the unknown 
from the Fuegian savage and the 
Tahiti maiden to the very bottom of 
the ocean. 

In related fields, too, a great deal 
was taken for granted, by 1926, which 
had to be entered into exhaustively in 
1831. Even the brilliant Darwin 
was mystified by the ague (malarial 
fever), “the attacks of illness which 
arise from miasma.” 
Yet he pointed way for 
later research when he 
blamed this miasma 
(“infected,” malaria) 
on small, stagnant 
pools of water. Health 
conditions in Arica, 
he says, were much im- 
proved by the drain- 
age of some little 
pools. He might not 
have been so foolhardy 
with the mosquitoes, 
had he dreamed of re- 
lating their bite to 
malaria infection. For- 
tunately, or perhaps 
unfortunately, he did 
not come down with 
the attack which might 
have given him a clue 
and saved a thousand 
lives. 

Reference was made 
above to exuberance of 
language. That charge 
can, I think, be 
brought Dr. 
Beebe, but without im- 
plying that it is a seri- 
ous fault. Yet he knew 
the value of a sudden 
shift from heroics to 
understatement, from 
full-panoplied tragedy 
to the silence of horror. 
the Arcturus watched at close 
while streams of lava Yoared 
hissed into the ocean: 


against 


The crew of 
range 
and 


The greatest tragedy we saw was a full- 
grown sea-lion which suddenly leaped high, 
close to the shore. Five times he sprang, 
arching over eight to ten feet clear of the 
seething water and in blind agony headed 
straight for the scarlet delta of the lava. 
There was no final effort—the last leap 
apparently carried him straight to death. 

On the right, hell was let loose, a round 
worthy of Dante’s lowest explorations— 
black, sinister crevasses, rushing steam, 
swirling, ugly gases which swept on and 
on and finally joined the great noxious 
cloud which contaminated the clean mantle 
of Mount Whiton. In the foreground 
were scarlet, dripping lava and snarling 
bursts of gas-tortured bombs. .. . 

Twenty hours after we steamed away 
from Albemarle, our steering-gear, with- 
out a second’s warning, broke down. 


Twenty hours earlier, with the viclent on- 
shore wind and current, deep water up 
to the very splash of the lava—and the 
good old wooden Arcturus would have 
contributed a new odor and a few flying 
sparks, and after that the steam and gas 
would have continued as usual, and the 
lava flowed uninterruptedly. 


The British naturalist did express 
himself strongly about two phenomena 
that met his eye. To my surprise, the 
same Darwin whom I used to hear de- 
nounced as an infamous heretic for 
his scientific theories which seemed to 
undermine the traditional basis of 
religion, took up the cudgels in 
the defense of the Christian mission- 


William Beebe making ready to dive, placing sixty pounds of copper 
helmet and lead weights over the head of the diver. 


ary. He insisted that the islanders of 
the South Seas were infinitely better 
off as a result of the introduction of 
Christianity. Still more vigorously did 
he cry out against the slavery that he 
found in South America. After sum- 
ming up, in his last chapter, his con- 
clusions about it, he exclaimed, “It 
makes one’s blood boil, yet heart 
tremble, to think that we Englishmen 
and our American descendants, with 
their boastful ery of liberty, have been 
and are so guilty.” 

The briefest summary of the equip- 
ment available shows completely the 
advantages possessed by the later ex- 
pedition. Darwin was one lone scien- 
tist on a ten-gun brig bent primarily 
on other business. Beebe was in charge 
of a 2400 ton, twin-screw steamer, 
with a personal staff of sixteen— 
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artists, technicists, specialists in sueh 


staggering subjects as diatoms ang 
macroplankton—and an enormous lab- 
oratory, which, however, could not be 
dissociated from the rest of the Arp. 
turus in rough weather. 

Perhaps the inventive director wil] 
instal a gyroscope-controlled floating 
knee-action laboratory before his next 
trip. 

A glance at the diagram of the 
special accessories of the Arcturus js 
convincing: a 30-foot boom walk oyer 
the side; a “pulpit” at the bow; g 
dredge and ‘‘tangles” for the sea floor: 
a Peterson and an otter traw!: plank- 
ton, vertical, and sur- 
face nets; and water- 
bottle thermometers, 
Darwin had one trawl 
net. Is it any wonder 
that he was forced to 
the very mis- 
taken conclusion that 
“in deep water, far 
from the land, the 
number of living crea- 
tures is extremely 
small”? ; 

Finally, the great 
Darwin had to depend 
on wood-cuts for illus- 
tration, whereas the 
twentieth century nat- 
uralist had with him 
the finest cameras, 
both movie and still, 
and expert marine 
artists. The Arcturus 
Adventure is rich with 
photographs of. start- 
ling clearness and 
colored cuts of a fan- 
tastic beauty. 

To illustrate, in con- 
clusion, the differences 
in style and treatment, 
I have chosen from the 
two books 
ments on similar sub- 
jects. 


much 


some com- 


Darwin 


When at sea and fishing, it comes to 
the surface for the purpose of breath- 
ing with such a spring, and dives again 
so instantaneously, that I defy any ‘one 
at first sight to be sure that it was not 
a fish leaping for sport. 


Beebe 


... two penguins arrived. For a time they 
swam around in little intersecting circles, 
constantly plunging their heads beneath 
the water to stare at me. Finally curiosity 
overcame them, they could stand it no 
longer, and down they came, clad in 
mantles of silvery bubble sheen. They en- 
circled me once, started on another round 
but then became fascinated by the black 
hose and after an examination, half pad- 
dled, half drifted to the surface and were 
gone. 


Notice here the enormous difference 
(Concluded on page 30) 
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Theories 
of Inspiration 


N a recent issue of The New 
Yorker the story is told of how 
a determined lady with a folder 
full of drawings managed to get 
into the office of an art director in 
, mammoth advertising agency. For 
hours and hours (or what seemed like 
it) she talked to him about her work. 
At last he suggested faintly that if 
her_.drawings were as good as she 
sid they were, she ought to be con- 
tent to let them stand on their own 
merit, instead of talking about them 
go much. “I can speak freely about 
my work,” she explained, “because I 
don’t do it myself. God does it.” 

A Congressional committee was 
holding a meeting not so long ago on 
the subject of the copyright law, and 
authors and publishers were explain- 
ing that certain changes were needed, 
in order to give better protection to 
the labors of poets, novelists, play- 
wrights, musicians, painters, and other 
kinds of One 
arose to protest. He urged strongly 
that the work of a poet and others 
like him is inspired by God, and 
should be the property of the whole 
people. A poet, in his judgment, was 
not responsible for his productions, 
and deserved no particular recogni- 
tion or reward. 

These regarding 
called “inspiration” have long been 
held in many parts of the earth, often 
by the very persons believed to be 
“inspired.” 
some other type of artist will speak 
of the special conditions necessary to 
the production of his work. Thus it 
is recorded of the Chinese poet Meng 
Hao-jan, who flourished at the begin- 
ning of the eighth century of our era, 
that he sought inspiration for his 
poetry by riding on a donkey over 
snow. Certainly a harmless method, 
although one wonders what Mr. Meng 
did in the summertime. 

Shakespeare, who must be regarded 
43an authority on the subject, couples 
the poet with the lunatic and the lover, 
and speaks of “the poet’s eye in a 
fine frenzy rolling.” Before that 
frenzy can be induced to arrive, poets 
ind their artistic fellows have em- 
Ployed a variety of means—all in- 
tended to court inspiration and some 
of them by no means as simple as the 
Chinese poet’s placid donkey-ride. 

For most of them (and this fact 
ought to console all literary amateurs 
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views what is 


Frequently a poet or 
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THE MUSE CALLIOPE 
Goddess of Epic Poetry 


After a Statue in the Vatican, Rome 


and tyros) the difficulty lies in making 
a beginning and thereafter in having 
their ideas flow freely. As is well- 
known, many authors have made use 
of narcotics and drugs, although the 
general conclusion of impartial ob- 
servers is that these in the end hin- 
der rather than induce inspiration. 
Finally, moreover, they quench all 
ability, as DeQuincey sadly acknowl- 
edges in his Confessions of an English 
Opium-Eater. Many writers woo in- 
spiration with the help of Lady Nico- 
tine; others aver that they do their 
best work (i. e., are most “inspired”’) 
when tobacco is (at least temporarily ) 
foresworn. 

Shelley said he was most fertile 
in poetry when he had gorged him- 
self with. food and toasted himself 
before a roaring fire or in the full 
heat of the sun; perhaps that was 
why he liked to live in Italy. When 
the proper mood arrived, Shelley 
wrote with tremendous vigor; and 
Trelawney describes the first draft 
of one of his poems thus: “It was a 
frightful scrawl, words smeared out 
with his fingers, and one upon another, 
over and over in tiers, and all run 
together in the most ‘admired dis- 
order.’ On my observing this to him, 
he answered, ‘When my brain gets 
heated with thought, it soon boils, 
and throws off images and words 
faster than I can skim them off. In 
the morning when cooled down, out 
of the rude sketch, as you justly call 
it, I shall attempt a drawing.’”” But 
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he realized, ruefully, that in the writ- 
ing down something was lost. ‘The 
most glorious poetry that has ever 
been communicated to the world,’ he 
says, “is probably a feeble shadow of 
the original conceptions of the poet.” 

Like Shelley, the musical composer 
Mozart worked best after a full meal. 
Others, on the contrary, have found 
fasting an to their best 
labors. Apparently inspiration is as- 
sisted also by regulating the circula- 
tion of the blood. Bossuet therefore 
worked in a cold room with his head 
wrapped in furs. Schiller immersed 
his feet in ice water; it is also re- 
corded of this German poet of free- 
dom that he kept a rotting apple on 
his desk as an assistance to his work. 
Rousseau liked to do his thinking 
bare-headed in full sunshine, and 
Thomas Hardy, the British novelist, 
is said to have done his writing always 
with his shoes off. 

The position of the body, again, 
has been regarded as important. One 
poet makes this statement: “No poet 
ever became a poet sitting at a table; 
he must lounge and dream.” In fact, 
many writers seem to prefer the hori- 
zontal position; among them, Milton, 
Descartes, and Mark Twain. 

It is true, however, that usually 
some object outside the poet sets him 


assistance 


going, with “a fine suddenness,” as 
Keats put it. Tam o’ Shanter seized 
on Robert Burns when he was walk- 
ing one day by the riverside, and he 
crooned to himself “in such eestasy 
that the tears were happin’ doon his 
cheeks,” as he wrote his verses on the 
top of the sod-dyke along the stream. 
Scott composed many of his_ best 
verses while he galloped on horseback 
over the Scotch moors. But Goethe, 
never stirring out of a little cell of 
a room, found his inspiration in mem- 
ories all a winter through, as did 
Theophile Gautier working amid the 
clatter of printing-presses. A man 
may write of pastoral scenery, John 
Livingston Lowes observes, while on 
the ocean, as Thomas Lodge did in 
Rosalynde, a novel of the countryside 
every line of which ““‘was wet with a 
surge”; or he may write of the ocean 
when miles away from it, as Tennyson 
did in Break, Break, Break, composed 
“in a Lincolnshire lane, at five o'clock 
in the morning, between blossoming 
hedges.”” A note of bugle music, the 
sight of a mouse’s nest turned up by 
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the plow, the sudden vision of a 
tree’s beauty, an old yellow book on 
a book-stall, the voice of a child, the 
flash of spangles on a woman’s dress 
—these and many other objects have 
suddenly produced poems. 

Of this process Louis Ginsberg has 
written: ““Often a sensuous object, like 
a flower, an April shower, a maid, an 
old ship, a teeming city, may precipi- 
tate in one the desire for expression. 
Then an arresting union of words, a 
felicity of line, or a haunting cadence 
may aggravate the desire for release.” 

It is to the ancient Greeks that we 
go for a general explanation of the 
mental process involved in so-called 
inspiration. According to the Greek 
idea, there were goddesses named 
muses—‘‘the black-haired Nine,” Pin- 
dar called them—who came at the call 
of the poet and placed in his mind 
and mouth the words that he was to 
say. Therefore Hoiner, opens his 
Iliad with the famous words: “Sing, 
O Goddess, the wrath of Peleus’ son, 
Achilles.” The muse whom he thus 
invoked was Calliope, goddess of epic 
poetry; and it is to her that other suc- 
ceeding epic poets have prayed. Other 
muses presided over the other arts, 
and men of artistic genius in many 
ages have felt their comforting pres- 
ence. Milton, among others, believed 
that inspiration came to fim from a 
goddess, whom he calls “celestial pa- 
troness,’ who “arrives unimplored,” 
“And dictates to him slumbering, or in- 

spires 
Easy his unpremeditated verse.” 


George Eliot told a friend that “in 
all she considered her best writing 
there was a ‘not herself’ which took 
possession of her, and that she felt 
her own personality to be merely the 
instrument through which this spirit, 
as it were, was acting.” 

How similar this is to the ancient 
view of Socrates, who said, “Not by 
art does the poet sing, but by power 
divine. God takes away the minds 
of poets and uses them as His min- 
isters, as He also uses diviners and 
holy prophets, in order that we who 
hear them may know them to be 
speaking not of themselves who utter 
these precious words, but that God 
Himself is the speaker, and_ that 
through them he is conversing with 
us.” 

Modern psychology by no means de- 
nies the possibility of inspiration, but 
it seeks to explain the process some- 
what differently. Inspiration, as it ap- 
pears in various descriptions, seems 
to imply the unexpected appearance 
in the mind of something strikingly 
different from its general contents and 
habitual course. The poet “didn’t 
know he had it in him,” to use a mod- 
ern colloquial expression. 


As a matter of fact, however, it 
has been there all the time—but un- 
crystallized. A study of inspiration 
that is in itself a work of genius— 
John Livingston Lowes’s The Road to 
Xanadu—makes a persuasively de- 
tailed study of how one of the great- 
est of English poets came to write 
his masterpieces, especially T'he An- 
cient Mariner and Kubla Khan. Pro- 
fessor Lowes makes it clear how for 
many years the marvelous mind and 
memory of Coleridge stored up facts, 
images, and phrases. The poet was 
a man who read everything, under- 
stood everything, and (whether he 
realized it or not) remembered every- 
thing. 

Then came the crucial, the crystal- 
lizing moment. Reading an old book 
of travel and talking with his friend, 
William Wadsworth, he was “in- 
spired” to write The Ancient Mariner. 
Immediately his memory poured forth 
its treasures. From far and near, 
from all sorts of strange places in 
his reading came facts, images, and 
phrases—to create the miracle of the 
famous ballad. The poem was born 
in what Coleridge himself called “the 
twilight realms of consciousness.”’ and 
was the product of the whole past life 
of the poet—not of a single moment 
or a single “inspiration.” 

One sees a similar process going on 
elsewhere. Arnold Bennett sits in a 
Paris restaurant and notices an old 
and haggard woman coming in the 
door, bowed down with bundles and 
infirmities. Pityingly, he reflects that 
once this aged creature was filled with 
life and beauty, was perhaps the ad- 
mired of all eyes that beheld her. In 
that thought The Old Wives’ Tale, 
one of the great novels of modern 
times, was born, but into its writing 
went more than the casual inspiration 
of that moment in a restaurant; it in- 
cluded within its pages the best of 
Bennett's observation of life, his ac- 
cumulated wisdom, his finished powers 
of craftsmanship. Similarly with Rob- 
ert Browning, when he picked up in a 
book-shop in Venice an antique volume 
telling about a woman’s trial for the 
murder of her husband, and was in- 
spired to write The Ring and the 
Book, his massive masterpiece. 

Inspiration, then, may be described 
as first a long preparation of the mind, 
then a period of incubation, and 
finally an emergence of the thought 
into the conscious mind at the pro- 
pitious moment. Perhaps this descrip- 
tion explains why the solution of a 
problem of any sort—in daily life as 
well as in artistic creation—is best 
accomplished by not thinking about it 
for a while. We reflect on the diffi- 
culty, and then forget it and go on 
to something else. But our mind, a»- 
parently, does not cease to work on 
the problem, and suddenly, appar- 
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ently out of nowhere, may appear the 
solution. What goes on is not dy 
similar to the process by which » 
learn a skill. Psychologists say that 
we learn to skate during the Summer 
and to swim during the winter; that iy 
the mind co-ordinates and unifies gj 
the efforts and strivings that we hay 
given to these sports during the tig 
proper for them, and when we com 
back to them, we are, to our Surprise, 
more expert and skillful than whe 
we left off. 

But, in all this talk about inspira- 
tion, there is one curious fact yp 
ought to know and remember, It jg 
the amateur and the tyro who tak 
and think most about inspiration, The 
professional has very little to say m 
the subject, and in his actual practise 
pays very little real attention to the 
notion that he can work only when 
he is “inspired.” On the contrary, 
the professional acts as if there wer 
no such thing as inspiration. 

Thus we cannot for a moment sup. 
pose that the foremost of all poets, 
Shakespeare, waited for inspiration tp 
write his plays. We can well imagine 
what really took place in Shake 
speare’s workshop, backstage in the 
Globe Theater; and it is certain that 
on numerous occasions we might there 
have overheard a conversation some: 
thing like this: 

“Well, Bill,” remarks the manager 
of the company (or it might have 
been Shakespeare talking to himself in 
one of his well-known soliloquies), 
“we'll need another play in about four 
weeks. The one now running is nearly 
through, and the next is in rehearsal, 
Can you have a play ready in about 
four weeks, Bill? Something in the 
popular style of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. That seems to be going 
pretty well now.” And _ the great 
dramatist undoubtedly _ responded, 
“Certainly. [ll get right at it.” 

And he did, waiting for no so-called 
inspiration. Milton, despite what he 
says about his ‘celestial patroness,’ 
composed sixty or seventy lines of 
Paradise Lost daily, rain or shine, 
winter or summer. Dr. Johnson ir 
sisted that a man could write at any 
time, if he would but set himself dog- 
gedly to it. Goethe seemed to be able 
to produce a lyric—and a good one— 
at about fifteen minutes’ notice. Poe 
claimed that he wrote The Ravenia 
accordance with a series of ideas # 
to how a poem should be written and 
of what elements it must consist; aml 
whether his account is veracious # 
not, he certainly did his writing pretty 
steadily, being a newspaperman 
magazine writer under the necessitf 
of earning a living. Dickens and 
Thackeray, publishing many of thet 
novels in installments, could sit do 
and, write the necessary section 

(Concluded on page 14) 
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PARIS INTERLUDE 


A Play for People Who “Can't Be Bothered” with Foreign Languages 


By MORRIS BRENMAN 


Characters 


BOB 


an American student. 


JACK 


an American student. 


French Hotel Attendant 


French Waiter 


Several Young Men 
and Women 


SCENE ONE 


A hotel room: In center 
French window with card- 
board cut-out silhouette of 
Paris against it from out- 
side. Bob and Jack enter 
preceded by attendant who 
carries in their bags. 


French Officer 
by Edward Hopper 


ATTENDANT: Voici votre 
chambre, messieurs. 

Bos: Merci, monsieur. 
la-bas, s'il vous plait. 

Arrenpant: Trés bien, monsieur. (Puts 
bags in left corner, then parts curtains.) 
Voila! (to Bob) Au revoir, monsieur. 

Bos: (tipping attendant): Au_ revoir, 
monsieur. 

Arrenpant: (to Jack): Au revoir, mon- 
sieur. 

Bos (in low voice to Jack): Say au 
revoir, Jack. 

Jack (starting): Oh, oh, ruwar. (4f- 
tendant leaves.) That tired me out. (He 
sits.) 

Bos: Haven't I told you that “au revoir” 
means “good-bye” in French? And don't 
you know, Jack, that a Frenchman feels 
insulted when you don’t return his greet- 
ing? (Takes off hat and coat and hangs 
them on the rack.) Now that we’re in 
Paris, you might as well become accus- 
tomed to the procedure of total strangers 
addressing you with a lusty “Bonjour, 
monsieur.” And you'll enjoy this country 
infinitely more when you come right 
back with a bold “Bonjour, monsieur, com- 
ment ¢a va?” (Sits down at table with 
Jack.) 

Jack: Whatever that means. No, Bob, 
you haven't convinced me yet, and I still 
maintain, as I did when we left New York, 
that you don’t have to know French to 
enjoy France. Why, the country is there 
to look at, isn’t it? 

Bos: I certainly hope you'll have a good 
time, Jack. 

Jack (stretching): Well, as soon as I 
test up a bit and get some fresh things on. 
(Going to bags and unpacking.) Say, that 
Was a long train-ride from Le Havre, 
Wasn’t it? Thought it would never end. 

Bor: Bored you, did it? 

_Jack: Terribly. But what seemed to 
Interest you? 


Mettez les valises 


Bos (Still looking out): Oh, 
quite a few things. That was 
Normandy we were passing 
through, you know. 

Jack: No, I did not. 

Bos: Perhaps that was why 
you were bored. For Nor- 
mandy is a rather interesting 
part of France; especially for 
us English-speaking people. 

Jack: Why, what do you 
mean? 

Bos (Turning to face Jack): 
Well, about a thousand years 
ago, the ruler of this very re- 
gion, William of Normandy, 
took it into his head to conquer 
England and thereby enlarge 
his little territory. So he 
crossed the English Channel 
with his army and set himself 
in the king of England's chair. 
(Sits down with falded arms to 
demonstrate.) 

Jack: You mean a man from 
this country became king of 
England? 

Bos: Exactly. And not only 
that. He even refused to learn 
English. If an Englishman 
‘wanted to address His Majesty, 
he had to learn to speak 
French. 

Jack: And did the English 
learn French? 

Bors: Well, have you ever noticed the 
number of French words in the English 
language? 

Jack: No, I can’t say I ever— 

Bos: Now if you had studied French, 
you would soon see that hundreds of words 
have almost exactly the same spelling and 
meaning in French as in English. For 
instance: they say marcher, we say march; 
they say journal, we say journal. Just a 
few minutes ago I said “valise” to the bell 
boy. What do you think that means? 

Jack: Why, it sounds like “valise”. Is 
that what it means? 

Bos: Of course! And you must have 
heard of “restaurant, café, review, regret, 
chamber, chapter, chance, 4 

Jack: Stop! What 
words? 

Bos: Oh, they’re only a few of the thou- 
sands which William brought over from 
Normandy and presented to the English. 
(Goes to window again.) 

Jack: And so I’ve really been speaking 
French all these years? 

Bos: To a great extent you have, Jack. 
But come over and take a look at Notre 
Dame out there. Beautiful, isn’t she? 

Jack: Notre what? 

Bor: Notre Da Oh, I guess you 
would call it Noter Daime. 

Jack: Oh yes, they have a good football 
team, haven’t they? 

Borg: No, Jack. This is a church. See it 
there with its two square turrets? And 
over there is the tower built by a man 
called Ejffel. It’s a radio station now, 
and can be heard all over the world, even 
in the United States. And there is the 
Louvre but perhaps we’d better take 
a walk around and see them at close range. 

Jack: It seems to be getting too dark 
to go sightseging, so let’s plan something 
else for to-night. 


about all these 


Bos: Well, what would you like? 

Jack: Maybe a show. There must be 
one in Paris. 

Bos: There’s no doubt about that. We'll 
get a newspaper. (Rings for the atten- 
dant.) There usually is something good at 
the Comédie Frangaise or the Odéon. 

Jack: Say, Bob, you seem to know so 
much about this town. Have you ever 
been to Paris before? 

Bos: No, just read about it. 

ATTENDANT (Enters): Vous avez sonné, 
monsieur ? 

Bos: Oui, monsieur. 
nous apporter un journal? 
isien ou le Paris-Soir. 

ATTENDANT: ‘Tout de 
( Leaves.) 

Jack: I hope he wasn’t calling me names, 
Bob. 

Bos: Well, I couldn’t guarantee that, 
Jack. You didn’t greet him so promptly 
the first time he was here, you know. 

ATTENDANT (Enters with paper): Voici 
le journal, monsieur. 

Bos: Merci, monsieur. (Pays him.) 

ATTENDANT: Au _ revoir, messieurs. 

Bos: Au revoir, monsieur. 

AtTENDANT (fo Jack): Au revoir, mon- 
sieur. (Jack, oblivious, continues dress- 
ing.) 

ATTENDANT (louder to Jack): Au revoir, 
monsieur. (Bob nudges Jack.) 

Jack (Starting suddenly): Oh, au rewur, 
monseer. (Attendant leaves.) 

Bos: Now let’s see what’s playing to- 
night. (Opens paper, looking through it.) 
Here’s the Comédie Francaise. Why 
they’re giving “Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme” by Molitre. That’s very good, 
you know, and very funny too. 

Jack: How do you know? This is your 
first trip to Paris, isn’t it? 

Bos: Yes, but I’ve read that play, and 
others by Moliére. 

Jack: Who’s he, anyway? 
in Paris, too? 

Bos: Oh, Moliére hasn’t been living for 
more than two hundred years. But when 
he did, he wrote some mighty fine plays. 
He acted in them too—and right here in 
the Comédie Frang¢aise. (Points to paper.) 

Jack: What? Is that theatre so old? 

Bos: Yes. And the story goes that 
Moliére collapsed one day while acting in 
one of his plays—I think it was this same 
“Bourgeois Gentilhomme.” He was carried 
off the stage and died soon after. 

Jack: But this show they’re giving to- 
night is all in French, isn’t it? 

Bos: Of course, Jack. 

Jack: Well, (taking paper) then let me 
see what else there is in the way of 
amusement. (Holds paper upside down, 
then sideways, puzzled.) How do you read 
this, anyway? 

Bos (taking paper): Why this way, 
Jack. (Pointing.) Here is the theatre sec- 
tion. 

Jack (after much research): Oh, here’s 
something civilized at last. Listen, Bob. 
(Reads) “The Cowboy’s Lament” with 
Tom Mix. 

Bos: Yes, they bring American films 
over here, too. 

Jack: Well, let’s see at what time this 
picture starts. (More research.) It says 
something here about twenty h. 

Bos: That means twenty o’clock. 


Voudriez-vous bien 
Le Petit Par- 


suite, monsieur. 


Does he live 
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up): Well TH be— 


Jack (getting 
What kind of a country 


twenty o'clock? 
is this, anyway? 

Bos: Rather a sensible kind, I think. 
You see, if I said to you, “The show be- 
gins at ten o'clock,” you wouldn’t know 
whether that meant ten in the morning or 
ten in the evening, would you? 

Jack: No, I guess I wouldn't. 

Bos: Well, for that reason the French 
have divided the day into twenty-four 
hours. Midnight is “no” o'clock; noon is 
twelve; one in the afternoon is thirteen 
o'clock; and so on, understand? 

Jack (A gleam of comprehension lights 
up his features. He counts on fingers and 
then ventures.) Oh, that means twenty 
o’clock is really eight o'clock in the eve- 
ning, isn’t it? 

Bos (Shaking Jack’s hand): Congratu- 
lations, Jack! You're learning French 
fast. 

Jack (Proudly consulting his watch): 
It’s seven-thirty—(more digital computa- 
tion) or should I say half past nineteen? 
Anyway, I don’t want to miss Tom Mix; 
so I think [ll run along right now. (Gets 
hat and coat and puts them on.) You go 
ahead to your comedy and have a good 
time. Ill meet you here later. (Walks 
to door.) 

Bos: But, Jack, we haven’t had dinner 
yet, and you know French food—(Smacks 
his lips.) 

Jack: I’m 
I'll wait till after the show. 
(Goes to door.) 

Bos: But just a minute, Jack. You 
don’t even know where the theater is. 

Jack (Coming back): To be sure. 
(Resignedly.) Well, give me another 
French lesson. 

Bos (After having consulted paper): 
All you have to remember is: Onze, Boule- 
vard St. Michel. That’s the address. Onze 
means eleven. Eleven, Boulevard of St. 
Michael. Now repeat: Onze Boulevard St. 
Michel. 

Jack: Onze, 

Bos: Once 
Michel. 

Jack (Repeats it four or five times with 
errors which Bob corrects.) 

Bos: Fine! And now all you do is head 
straight for the nearest agent—that’s a 
policeman, you know—and repeat this 
magic formula. Let me hear it once 
more. 

Jack (quickly): 
Boulevard. 

Bos: No, no! (More repeating and cor- 
recting with better success.) And now 
(shaking his hand) bonne chance! 

Jack: Yes, the same to you. (mumbles) 
Onze, Boulevard St. Michel. (Goes to door 
muttering. formula; then suddenly turns.) 
Oh, yes—au ruwar, monsieur. 

Bos (smiling): Au revoir. 


not hungry enough yet, so 
See you later. 


Boulevard Saint Michel. 
more, Onze, Boulevard St. 


Onze, Michle Saint 


CURTAIN 
SCENE TWO 


Restaurant: Tables, coat-rack. As cur- 
tain rises song, “Cadet Roussel,’ is heard 
off stage. At one table a party is just 
leaving; at another a group is dining. 
Waiter walks in and out serving. 

Jack (Enters disheveled,  straggly. 
Looks around): This looks like a place 
where one could get something to eat. 
(Takes off hat and coat and hangs them 
on rack.) Gee, but I’m starved—must 
have covered half of France in my search 
for that “Michle Boulevard St. Onze”, 
(sits) and even then I couldn't find it. 
And those children singing in the street 
mixed me up altogether. (Hums softly 
first few bars of “Cadet Roussel”.) Catchy 
tune! But where’s’ the waiter—I’m 
dying. (shouts) Waiter, oh waiter! 


Warrter (Enters: apron, towel over left 
arm, carafe of water in left hand, napkin 
and silver in right): Oui, monsieur. Bon- 
jour, monsieur. (Jack, puzzled, looks at 
him. Waiter repeats with more insis- 
tence): Bonjour, monsieur ! 

Jack (understands): Oh, au rewar, mon- 
sieur; au rewar, monsieur. 

WAITER (starting, then puzzled): 
Qu’est-ce vous voulez manger, monsieur? 

Jack: Oh, I’m fine, thank you, how are 
you? Say, give me something to eat, will 
you—beefsteak, hamburger, lamb chops, 
anything—but make it snappy. 

Warrer: Mais qu’est-ce que vous voulez 
manger, monsieur? Du poisson, du 
potage, de la viande, des pommes de 
terre 

Jack (Motions to mouth and demon- 
strates with silverware): Eat! I want 
something to eat. Anything, but quick- 
ly! 

Warrer (More excited): Mais qu’est-ce 
que vous voulez manger? (Takes menu 
from table and shows it to Jack.) Voici 
le menu, choisissez! 

Jack (Looks over menu, but shrugs 
shoulders in disgust, and throws menu on 
floor): I can’t read that! (Gets up and 
paces floor, gesticulating.) Can’t you un- 
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derstand? I want something to eat—to 
eat! (Remembers something.) Oh, wait a 
minute. (Looks through pockets.) Where's 
that little book I bought on my search for 
that confounded movie house Ah, here 
it is: “Through France on Fifty Words.” 
Now maybe I can get something to ap- 
pease my stomach. Let me see—A—B—B 

bread, bread. Perhaps I can at least 
get some of that. How do they say bread 
in this blessed language? It says here 
bread is p-a-i-n, pain! pain! What a lan- 
guage! (Goes over to waiter quietly, but 
a bit triumphantly.) Give me some pain, 
monsieur. 

Water: Peine? (Shrugs shoulders) Je 
ne comprends pas, monsieur. 

Jack (Shouting): Some pain, pain, pain! 

Waiter (Frightened): Je ne comprends 
pas, monsieur. 

Jack: Will he never understand? 
be I'm not pronouncing it correctly. Per- 
haps I can find something else in this 
book. (Consults book.) Let’s see. Bread 
—c-——d—eggs—no, I don’t like eggs. E— 
f—fish! Ah, for a nice tasty piece of fish! 
But (looks closer into book) how do they 
say fish anyway? It says, p-o-i-s-s-o-n; 
p-o-i-s-s-o-n! (Thinks it over.) That 
makes poison. Pain! Poison! Have 
they nothing pleasant in this language? 
It sounds pretty good when I heard Bob 
speaking it. (resignedly) Oh well! (Goes 
to waiter.) Give me one portion of poi- 
son, monsieur. 

Warrer: Poysson? Je ne comprends pas, 
monsieur. 

Jack (shouting): Poisson, poisson; I 
want some poisson; (Waiter attempts to 
calm Jack.) What’s the matter with you? 
Don’t you know your own language? 
(suddenly inspired) Here, I'll point out 
to you what I want. Look! (Points to 


May- 
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words in book.) Here’s what I'd like R 


get, a few portions of this, right here, 

Waiter (Tries to read, but gives up): 
Je regrette, monsieur, mais je ne vois pas 
sans mes lunettes. 

Jack (surprised): 
read? 

Warrer (imitating spectacles with hig 
hands, and making motions): Mes lunettes, 
lunettes! 

Jack (giving up): Oh, I guess he hasn't 
his glasses with him. Lunettes! That's 
another word I’ve picked up. (starting), 
But I can’t eat words! I must have some 
food, and in a hurry—or— Where is that 
little book again? 

Warrer (Backing up): Au revoir, mon. 
sieur. 

Jack (Pulling him back): Oh no! No 
au ruwars until I get something to eat, 
understand ? 

Waiter (weakly): Oui—monsieur, 

Jack (Consulting book again): He 
should understand one of these words, 
F—g—h——- ——-m———meat. Oh for a 
nice beefsteak with—yes, French-fried po- 
tatoes. (Consults book) Meat—meat— 
It says v-i-a-n-d-e—vieandy! (Goes to 
waiter.) Could you let me have some 
vieandy, please. 

Warrer (Mutters to himself and finally 
seems to understand): Trés bien, mon 
sieur. (leaves.) 

Jack (Falls into chair, exhausted): At 
last! I hope he makes it fast. I’m get- 
ting hungrier by the minute. (Party at 
other table leaves, casting amused 
glances at Jack.) 

Watrer (Returns with bottle 
on a@ platter): Voici, monsieur. 

Jack (Jumping up): Not that! I said 
something to eat, not drink. Eat, EAT! 

Wairer (Frightened, backing up): Oui, 
monsieur; oui, monsieur. (Goes out 
quickly.) 

Jack: Am I going to perish of starva- 
tion in the midst of all this food? 

Warrer (Returns bringing Jack a fork): 
Voici, monsieur. 

Jack (Takes fork and throws it down 
on table): I can’t chew on that. Now 
listen, can’t you understand? (Begins 
softly, then with rising crescendo.) I 
want a dinner, a lunch, a meal, a snack, a 
bite—anything you have, understand? 
Anything to eat, (louder) to eat—au 
ruwar—onze Michle, St. Boulevard—to eat 
—to—— 

Bos (Enters quickly): Ah, here you are. 
I’ve been looking all over Paris for you. 
What are you shouting about? 

Jack (Exhausted, goes to Bob and at- 
tempts to lead him to waiter): Bob, get 
out your Franch course and use it on this 
man quickly—or I'll die of hunger! 

Bos (to waiter): Gargon, mon ami veut 
manger. 

Waiter (Lights up in smiles): Ah, vous 
parlez francais, monsieur. Qu’est-ce que 
vous prendrez, monsieur? 

Bos (to Jack): What’ll you have, Jack? 

Jack: Anything, anything, only quickly! 

Bos (Thinks, then to waiter) Boeuf 4 
la mode & pommes frites. 

Walter: Tout de_ suite, 
(Leaves.) 

Bob hangs up coat and hat, and sits. 

Jack (Slumping into chair): Well, you 
certainly have me licked, Bob. Why, I 
didn’t even know enough French to tell 
that stupid waiter what I thought of him. 

Bos (winking): Well, maybe he wasn't 
the stupid one in this case, Jack. (After 
pause.) But you really wouldn't like to 
study French, would you? 

Jack: Would I? Just wait until we get 
back home. And the very first thing I'l 
learn how to say is: (Rising) “Beefsteak- 
—smothered in onions”. 


What! You can't 


of wine 


monsieur. 


(CURTAIN) 
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FEW years before the World War. 
many young men just out of college 
packed their books in their trunks 

and sailed away from the United States. 
They wanted to live in lands where love 
of the arts had been constant for cen- 
turies; thes did not feel that the United 
States was hospitable to artists. Two ot 
these young men became poets whose work 
has influenced writers of many nations: 
T. S. Eliot, now an English citizen, and 
Ezra Pound, a resident of Italy for mans 
years. John Gould Fletcher, whose position 
4 the literary world has been more modest, 
put, nevertheless, very exciting, was among 
those expatriates who gradually returned 
to the United States. Though he now visits 
Europe often, he says that in this countr) 
alone he finds the “necessary resistance,” 
and “give and take” essential to the artist 

He grew up, an only son with two 
sisters, in Little Rock, Arkansas, where he 
was born in 1886. He did not go to school 
until nearly his tenth birthday, but studied 
at home. He says that he hated mathe- 
matics and loved history, and that within 
the walls of the homestead he felt an at- 
mosphere of the ante-bellum South which 
influenced him deeply. A suggestion of this 
feeling is in his poem, *’The Ghosts of Old 
House,” where are “six white columns,” 
“the clump of jessamine,” a ghost hunting 
for her hoop-skirts, and “long green canes 
that swish against each other.” 

Before he went off to Harvard in 1903, 
he had read Scott, ‘Tennyson, Coleridge, 
Shakespeare, and the Bible. Though he had 
begun to write poetry, even as a university 
student, Fletcher could not decide upon a 
career. Four years after his entry, he left 
Harvard. without graduating, “consider- 
ing American education a failure in my 
case at least.” 

He wandered to London where he found 
the literary crowd reading Walt Whitman, 
whose poetry he previously had not liked. 
He stayed in London for five years, gradu- 
ally determining that he wanted to be 
“nothing but a poet.” He wrote a book of 
poems which has never been published. He 
paid a publisher to bring out a book of 
his work but did not feel satisfied with 
the results. Then he began to read the 
French “Symbolists,” and their influence 
changed his poetry. 

He began to build his with 
“things” that one can hear, see, smell, or 
taste, and to put them into the freer forms 
“aeording to the state of his feelings and 
the condition of his material.” He aban- 
doned bodiless joys and sorrows, and de- 
stibed his moods in “terms of things 
happening.” Fletcher is predominately a 
descriptive poet, and in the following 
peems, we must “look” with him: 


Irradiations XVI 


An ant crawling up a grass-blade, 
nd above it, the sky. 

all remember these when I die: 
An ant and a butterfly 

the sky. 


poems 
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JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


The grass is full of forget-me-nots and 
poppies: 

Through the air darts many a fly. 

The ant toils up its grass-blade, 


The careless hours £0 by. 


The grass-blades bow to the feet of the 
lazy hours: 

They walk out of the 
shadows on flowers, 
Their robes flutter vaguely 

in the clearing: 
I see them sometimes from the corner of 
my eve. 


wood, showering 


far off there 


Steamers 
Like black with red 
bellies, 
The steamers in herds 
Swim through the choppy breakers 


plunging dolphins 


On this day of wind and clouds 

Wallowing and plunging, 

They seek their path, 

The smoke of their snorting 

Hangs in the sky. 

Like black with red 
bellies, 

The steamers pass, 

Flapping their propellers 

Salt with the spray. 

Their iron sides glisten, 

Their stays thrash; 

Their funnels quiver 

With the heat from beneath. 


plunging dolphins 


Like black with 
bellies, 

The steamers together 

Dive and roll through the tumult 

Of green hissing water. 

These are the avid of spoil, 

Gleaners of the sea, 

They loom on their adventure 

Up purple and chrome horizons. 


plunging dolphins 


When Amy Lowell first read, in 1913, 
his earlier work, from which these poems 
are taken, Fletcher was about twenty- 
seven. She persuaded him to appear in 
the anthology, Poets, for 
his work was quite in with the 
poetry they were writing. The American 
poets in this book were “H. D.,” Fletcher, 
and Amy Lowell. This book caused a 
furore almost unbelievable in these later 
days when experimental poetry is so com- 
mon. Finally everyone got used to “free 
verse,” and them- 
selves, began to forget the creed of the 


Some Imagist 


accord 


some of these poets, 
“Tmagists.” 

Since that period, Fletcher’s poetry (to 
name a few books: The Tree of Life, and 
the recently published XXIV Elegies) has 
become increasingly thoughtful but not 
profoundly so. Of Preludes and Sym- 
phonies, which includes his earliest im- 
portant works, Fletcher himself observes 
rather uneasily that “in the opinion of 
some discerning critics, he has never 
equalled the poetry contained in its pages.” 


DOROTHY EMERSON 


The poems above are reprinted from Preludes 
and Symphonies, by John Gould Fletcher, pub 
lished by the Macmillan Company, by permission 
of the author. 








Can You Pronounce Them? 


In succeeding issues of Scholastic. we 
shall present lists, similar to that below, 
of words often together 
with the correct or preferred pronuncia- 
tion indicated as simply as_ possible. 
English students can make a game of it 
by spelling the words aloud to their class- 
mates, those getting all ten pronunciations 
correct to win a prize. 


mispronounced, 


adult—a-dult’ 


alias—a’‘lé-ass 
ally—al-ly’ 
harass—har’ass 
gape—gap 
heinous—ha‘nus 
recognize—rék’og-nize 
status—sta’tus 
inquiry—in-qui’ry 


apparatus—ap-par-a’tus 


4-Star Club News 


(Concluded from page 2) 


We have had several theatre parties at neighbor- 
hood theatres, after which we had mass discussion 
of the pictures. Some of our sharper members 
succeeded in discovering what are known as 
“boners,” and historical inaccuracies and anach- 
ronisms the discovery of which never fails to 
result in an exalted feeling. 

Perhaps the most interesting activity of the term 
has been our open meeting, to which we invited 
the girls of the Bishop McDonell High School, who 
were interested in starting such an organization 
of their own. At this meeting some of our mem- 
bers produced a skit which attempted to ridicule 
and imitate the Gaumont-British production 
“Strauss Waltz.” Also at this meeting, we had 
speeches pertaining to motion pictures, and vari- 
ous forms of musical entertainment which was 
offered by the talented members of our club. 

In summing up, I think I may say that our short 
life has been a very interesting one, as well as 
being educational, and that we hold high hopes for 
the future. 
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LITERARY LEADS 


FASTEST HUMAN 


Track enthusiasts in particular and 
Olympic news readers in general can’t 
do better than to turn to Champion 
Charley Paddock’s own book telling how 
it should be done, from running the 
sprints to throwing the discus. Track and 
Field (A. S. Barnes and Co.) is not the 
story of how Charley Paddock grew from 
a Pasadena High School runner into the 
“world’s fastest human,” but is the sum 
total of this Olympic sprint champion’s 
observations on form and technique in all 
the events that go to make up a track and 
field meet. 


BEST-SELLERS 


Topping the present list of best sellers 
throughout the country are: The Last 
Puritan (Santayana); The Hurricane, 
(Nordhoff and Hall); Jt Can’t Happen 
Here (Sinclair Lewis); The Son of Mar- 
ietta (John Fabricius); 7/f I Have Four 
Apples (Josephine Lawrence). Non-fic- 
tion: North to the Orient (Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh); The Way of a Transgressor 
(Farson); Man the Unknown (Carrel) ; 
Life With Father (Day); I Write As I 
Please (Duranty). 

Speaking of The Hurricane, two days 
after its publication one of its authors, 
Charles Nordhoff, sailed from San Fran- 
cisco back to Tahiti, saying that all he had- 
wanted of civilization during his visit in 
America was to have his teeth “brought 
up to date.” The book is selling at the 
rate of about 1,000 a day, due partly to 
the great film success of its brother-in-ink, 
Mutiny on the Bounty. 


FILM AWARDS 


And speaking of Mutiny on the Bounty, 
when the Academy of Motion Pictures 
made its annual awards in Hollywood 
recently, Mutiny on the Bounty came in 
first as the best picture of the year. Other 
bests were: 

Performance by an _ Actress: Bette 
Davis (Dangerous)—runner up, Kathar- 
ine Hepburn for her work in Alice Adams. 

Performance by an Actor: Victor Mc- 
Laglen (Vhe Informer)—runner — up, 
Charles Laughton for his work in M. on 
the B. 

Direction: John Ford (The Informer). 

Original Story: Ben Hecht and Charles 
MacArthur (The Scoundrel). 

Screenplay: Dudley Nichols 
former). 

Photography: 
Night’s Dream). 

Song: Lullaby of Broadway. 

Cartoon: Three Orphan Kittens (Walt 
Disney). 


(The In- 


Hal Mohr 


(Midsummer 


HEALTH FOR SALE 


When Paul de Kruif gets mad he does 
a good job of it and in his new book 
Why Keep Them Alive? (Harcourt) he 
writes as a man truly stirred by the sud- 
den personal discovery of a great truth. 
In this case the truth is the fact that not 
only health, but life itself is something 
that is for sale; and that thousands of 
American children’s deaths each year can 
be laid at the door of poverty. As critics 
point out (in the Herald Tribune Books, 
and the Sat. Rev.) this book of Mr. de 
Kruif’s will no doubt draw fire from some 
professional ranks. 
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Sing, O Goddess 


(Concluded from page 10) 


need—both sometimes waiting, however, 
until the printer’s devil (rather than in- 
spiration) stood right behind them to 
urge them on. 

In modern times writers have generally 
kept regular office hours, setting the morn- 
ing aside for work as a rule; and they 
have agreed with Carlyle’s dictum that 
genius is an infinite capacity for taking 
pains, and with Edison’s assertion that 
inspiration is ninety-eight per cent per- 
spiration. 

When you get an inspiration, so-called, 
it is well to write down immediately as full 
a synopsis or expression of the idea as 
you can manage, remembering Shelley’s 
sad comment that “when composition be- 
gins, inspiration is already on the decline.” 
Then let it simmer in your unconsciousness 
for a while, unless the urge to write it 
out at once is very strong—an impulse 
that should of course be followed. Great 
projects, involving much labor, should be 
allowed to simmer for a while, so that 
major problems may more or less settle 
themselves, but there should be constant 
return to the idea, and fresh notes should 
be made all the time. 

Having a problem of any kind, one 
says to one’s friendly intimate, the Daimon 
who inhabits the outer or lower fringes 
of the regions we call our minds (or per- 
haps lives at the very core), “Now see 
here, why don’t you mull this over and 
solve it for me?” Then one goes comfort- 
ably about one’s business, for an hour or 
a week or a year or perhaps two or three 
decades (as Milton did with his epic); 
and sometime or other, when the time is 
right, the Daimon jogs one’s elbow and 
says, “Here it is. Go ahead.” The problem 
has been solved. 

Solved, that is, to the best of your 
ability. If it is Shakespeare or Sophocles 
that you are, there is one solution, and 
very likely, although not always, a good 
If it is Robert Southey or Martin 
Tupper, the solution is, unfortunately, 
quite another one. Inspiration never rises 
higher than its source. You can be inspired 
if you are worthy of inspiration. The 
Muses pay no visits to the uncongenial. 


one. 








ALUMNI NOTE 


Gladys Schmitt, who is now on the edi- 
torial staff of Scholastic, won first prize 
for poetry in the Scholastic Awards sev- 
eral years ago. The Anthology of Maga- 
zine Verse for 1935, just out (published 
by the Poetry Digest Association), con- 
tains a poem of Miss Schmitt's which ap- 
peared in the 1935 Graduate Issue of 
Scholastic. 


BOOKS ON THE STAGE 

Unlike various critics who maintain that 
the legitimate drama is on its last legs, 
George Jean Nathan, critic, argues that 
the tendency of the modern stage toward 
literary drama is the very thing that will 
save our theater for posterity. In _ his 
article “Literature Returns to the The- 
ater” (Sat. Rev. of Lit., March 14) Mr. 
Nathan defines literary drama as “drama, 
sound in its theatrical self, that at the 
same time has in its web and woof the 
silken threads of literature and that, apart 
from its purely stage appeal, merits the 
consideration of publication as literature.” 


BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


THE FATHER BROWN OMNIBUs, 
By Gilbert Keith Chesterton 


I take this book as my subject, for jt 
contains several volumes of the Father 
Brown stories bound in one, but what | 
have to say applies to The Incredulity of 
Father Brown, or any other volume of the 
set. These are detective stories with a dit. 
ference. 

At first you may not notice how different 
they are, except as you find their incidents 
more strange, more romantic, even mor 
bizarre than you have been finding th 
events of the thrillers you may have been 
reading. This is the feature that made the 
movie built on these books seem so jp. 
probable as to be unconvincing. It was 
not fair to the stories to give, in this way, 
only the incidents without the poetic and 
always deeply thoughtful meanings that 
attach to them in the printed form. Indeed, 
it was for these underlying meanings that 
the stories were written. ‘Take, for ip 
stance, the one that everybody remembers 
who has read about Father Brown at all 

-the story of the “invisible man” who 
turned out to be the postman, whom no- 
body saw because he was _ taken com- 
pletely for granted. The obvious, to Mr, 
Chesterton’s way of thinking, is just what 
people have to re-discover every now and 
then, so people will see it once more. Think 
that over, and you will think into regions 
of the mind not entered by the usual de 
tective fiction. 

This is why you recall these stories 
for a long time, whereas it is one of the 
characteristics of everyday detective fiction 
that it is hard to remember it « year afier 
reading—indeed, a month after, if you 
read a good many such novels. You read 
them as you chew gum, for exercise and 
relaxation. But when you set your teeth 
into a Chesterton detective story, you 
chew something with food-value. 


MISS LULU BETT. By Zona Gal 


I cannot imagine why I have not put 
this long since into our bookshelf in this 
column: I thought I had, and was quite 
taken aback when I did not find it in ou 
book, Reading Menus, made out of these 
reviews for the last two years. For Zon 
Gale gave us in this novel one of the best 
portrait studies in American fiction, and 
one of our finest modern examples of pure, 
clear literary art. 

She began her career as a writer of 
fiction with somewhat sentimental stories 
of Friendship Village; then her s 
period opened with a novel showing that 
she was entering upon a far higher stage 
of development as an artist. With Mis 
Lulu Bett this opinion was instantly cor 
firmed by every critic in the country. Itis 
the story of an unmarried old-young lady 
in a small-town family with a fine spetr 
men of unconscious domestic tyrant at th 
head pf it. It is, if you look at it very 
closely, a sort ef Cinderella story, but 
there’s nothing tinselly about it. Family 
life is shown in une of its most unpleasatt 
forms, without being hateful about it 
Above all, the struggle for independent 
of a down-trodden but delightful woma 
is carried through with a_ success that 
makes you want to cheer. Don’t miss this 


one. 
—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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Can America Keep Out of War? 


World War Lessons Concerning Neutrality 


Social Studies Section 


By HAROLD RUGG, Ph.D. 


HE current of events’ in 
Europe and Asia focuses our 
study of domestic problems 
directly upon the world stage. 

Day by day the tension of impending 

world war tightens, and the problem 

of neutrality grips our attention. Hit- 
ler defies the Allies by moving the new 

German army into the de- 

militarized zone of the 

Rhineland. In a world-dis- 

cussed interview, Stalin pub- 

lily warns Japan’s military 

party that their advance in 

Outer Mongolia will be re- 

sisted by Russia. The 

French Chamber of 

Deputies ratifies a non- 

aggression and mutual assis- 

tance pact with the formerly 

hated Bolsheviks of Russia. 

Great Britain launches a 

program to improve her 

army and navy at a cost of 

one and one-half billion dol- 

lars. The United States pro- 

poses to spend a billion in 

a year for her armed forces. 

Certainly the world is be- 

coming an armed camp and 

the danger of a world-wide 


war is very great. 
Neutrality Legislation 


In the midst of this world 
tension the United States 
Congress has passed a new 
neutrality, law (February 
18, 1936) to “keep us out of 
war.” This law was rushed 
through as a merely temporary mea- 
sure, and it was dictated, as is true of 
much current legislation, by the fact 
that 1936 is a Presidential campaign 
year. It embodies all the provisions of 
the neutrality law passed in August, 
19% . extending them to May 1, 1937, 
and adds two new items. It (1) re- 
quires the President to proclaim an 
absolute embargo on shipment of arms, 
ammunition; and implements of war 
to any belligerent country when he 
finds that a state of war exists abroad; 
(2) prohibits American vessels from 
transporting these to any belligerent; 
(3) provides for issuing a warning to 
Americans that they travel on the 
Seas at their own risk: (4): prohibits 
loans or credit extensions to belliger- 
ents, except for ordina ry licensed com- 


Scholastic Social Studies Editor 


mercial transactions. Note, however, 
that none of these provisions apply to 
any “American” republic at war with 
a non-American nation. 


The Lessons of 1914-1917 


The critical question now before us 


Aw . 
FORGET IT- 
NOTHING CAN 
HIT US WITH 


PROTECTION § 
Al 4 


a 


PARDON US IF WE SEEM NERVOUS 


Talburt in N. ¥. World- 


is: If a second World War comes, can 
we keep out of it? More specifically, 
will legislation keep us out? The 
events of July, 1914 to April, 1917, 
as revealed by Senator Nye’s Muni- 
Investigating Committee, pro- 
clear-cut facts from which an 
be given.* 


tions 
vide 
answer can 
1. Loans to Belligerents 

First: In 
State Bryan 


August, 1914, 
and President 


Secretary of 
Wilson tried 


* The outline which I present is based on sev- 
eral recent important series of articles. Classes 
studying this problem should read the following: 
(1) Charles A. Beard in The New Republic for 
February: 12, March 4, 11, and 18, 1936, and in 
Current History, March, 1936; (2) Walter Millis 
and others in The New Republic, July 31, August 
7, 14, 21, 1935; (3) Millis in The Nation, Janu- 
ary 22 and 29, 1936; (4) Bruce Bliven in The 
New Republic, Octcber 23, November 6 and 20, 
1935. See also Millis’s book, The Road to War. 


a . 
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to keep the United States strictly neutral 
in the European war. For example, they 
told American bankers, through J. P. 
Morgan and Company, that for them to 
lend money to the belligerent nations 
would make American neutrality difficult, 
if not impossible. 

Second: In the late summer of 1914, 
Great Britain and her allies wanted to 
buy arms and other materials from the 
manufacturers of the United 
States but could not do so be- 
cause they lacked ready money. 
They needed “credits” from 
American bankers, but Secre- 
tary Bryan’s policy was de- 
feating their attempts to get 
them. As a result, American 
factories were slowing down, 
unemployment was increasing, 
business men were _ losing 
money. An increasing volume 
of protest came to Washing- 
ton from the business people 
ot the country. 

Third: In October, 1914, the 
bankers obtained from Presi- 
dent Wilson (through Robert 
Lansing, a subordinate under 
Secretary Bryan, and without 
Bryan’s knowledge) the Presi- 
dent’s oral “impressions”—real- 
ly his approval—to a_ plan 
called “arrangements for an 
easy exchange in meeting debts 
incurred in trade between gov- 
ernments and American mer- 
chants.” Although the Presi- 
dent said that his “impressions” 
could be given to the persons 
who had talked to Mr. Lansing, 
he insisted that it was to be 
understood that the question of 
“loans” had not really been 
decided by the United States 
Government. (This we now 
know was not true because he, 
Mr. Lansing and others were 
the United States Govern- 
ment.) 

Fourth: 


THIS 
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Between October, 
1914, and August, 1915, the American 
bankers extended to the allied govern- 
ments short-term “credits,” and the latter 
bought large amounts of goods from 
American business men—goods which were 
manufactured by American workmen. 
These goods, then, were paid for by 
money borrowed from American investors, 
and the money went to American workers 
as Wages and American business men as 
profits. The money was raised and spent 
in America, but the goods went to Europe. 

Fifth: In August, 1915, the British and 
their allies were in dire need of large 
loans, and their currencies were declining 
dangerously in value. Because they were 
buying few goods, business disaster in 
the United States was threatened again. 
Again at the suggestion of bankers, Presi- 
dent Wilson authorized them to go ahead 
and lend money. This was done, and in 
the next year and a half, hundreds of 
millions of dollars were raised from 
American investors and lent to Britain 
and her allies. 
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Thus it is clear that by the spring 
of 1917 the people of the United 
States had a huge stake in the allies’ 
success in the war. The bankers and 
the industrialists led in making the 
entangling financial and trade _alli- 
ances; but millions of the rank and file 
of Americans profited by them. The 
people were anxious to get the profits, 
even though almost all of them were 
ignorant of the consequences of such 
financial entanglements. 


2. Trade Rivalries of Belligerent 
and Neutral Nations 


Of course there were other factors 
‘that finally brought the United States 
into the war on the side of Great 
Britain and her allies. One was the 
demand as a 
neutral to be left free 
to trade on the high 
seas, and the deter- 
mination of Great 
Britain and Germany 
to hamper that trade 
as possible. 


of the United States 


as much 
The important 
nomic fact of the years 
1914-1917—the enor- 
mous profits made by 
the United States out 
of the World War— 
‘must not be forgotten. 
In that short period 
the exports of the 
United States _ to 
Europe alone in- 
creased from $1,486,- 
000,000 to $4,062,- 
000,000. In 1914 the 
ships of our merchant 
marine totalled about 
1,000,000 tons; by 
1920 they had _in- 
creased ten-fold, to 
10,000,000 tons! In 
1912 our national 
wealth was estimated 
at $186,000,000,000; by 1920 it had 
practically doubled, and was $350,- 
000,000,000! 

How were such vast 
brought about? By trade, of course— 
partly with the belligerents in Europe 
but also with their former buyers in 
Asia, Africa and the Americas. While 
the Europeans were at each other’s 
throats we took much of their peace- 
time trade away from them. Of course, 
each belligerent side did all it could to 
hinder this. They stopped and 
searched our vessels and seized ‘‘con- 
traband” of war. They insulted our 
ship captains and crews and _ pas- 
sengers. They torpedoed our vessels 
and killed our citizens—always apolo- 
gizing afterward for such actions. 
Thus from the moment war started in 
Europe, America—desiring to keep 
and expand her world trade—ran 
afoul of the navies of Great Britain 


eco- 


changes 
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and France on the one hand and of 
the German submarines on the other. 
And every incident increased the 
danger that the United States would 
be drawn into the war. 


3. World-Wide Interdependence 


Two facts stand out from the reve- 
lations of the work of Senator Nye’s 
Committee that we should never for- 
get in these years of constant menace 
of war. The first is the interdepen- 
dence of the entire modern world. This 
is a condition that the desires of in- 
dividual leaders, be they good or evil, 
have nothing whatsoever to do with. 
As a result of the past seventy-five 
years of development of machine man- 
ufacturing, of increasing dependence 


on coal, iron, oil and other natural 


OUR EXPORTS TO 
EUROPE 


Each figure $500,000,000 
in export trade. 


“War To- 
Keep 


from 
Will We 
Out?” 


Chart 
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resources, of the growth of electrical 
communication, and of the world-wide 
spread of European industrialism, the 
modern nations—large and small—are 
inextricably tied together by economic 
bonds. The industries of any one de- 
pend on the resources and industries 
of many others. The finances and cur- 
rencies of one are tied up with those 
of others. The trade of all is a tightly 
welded union. Hence, if disaster 
threatens one or more of the larger 
industrial countries, the others are 
affected within a very short time. In a 
period no longer than six months to a 
year the business and employment of 
these others will be so injured that 
their leaders will have to take steps 
to correct the situation. If the lead- 
ers do not do so, business slows down, 
unemployment and hardship increase 
among the people, and a world-wide 
“depression” sets in. 


SCHOLAS 
4. Who “Causes” Wars? 


The second fact that we see now 
more clearly than we did years ago 
emerges from this condition of inter. 
dependence. It is that, in a democracy 
like ours, no single business or politi- 
cal leader, or group of leaders, really 
“cause” war. It is true that the bank- 
ers do call the politician’s attention 
to the dire condition of the nation’s 
business (as Morgan and Company 
dealt with President Wilson in 1914- 
1917) and ask approval of their plan 
to put business on its feet, even if that 
plan includes selling goods and mak- 
ing loans to one of the belligerent 
governments. And_ the _ politician, 
whether he be President or Congress- 
man, gives approval because he knows 
that most of the people upon whose 
votes he depends for office will want 
business to pick up—again even if 
that means selling goods or making 
big loans to belligerents. In 1914, of 
course, 99 per cent of the people did 
not have the slightest notion that sell- 
ing goods or making large loans to a 
belligerent would sooner or later draw 
our so-called “neutral” country into 
war on the side of that belligerent. [ 
am confident that the vast preponder- 
ance of the American people are in 
that same state of ignorance today. 

Hence let us never forget that (1) 
the interdependence of the modern 
nations, (2) the desire of tens of mil- 
lions of people for work and wages 
and profits, (3) the economic and po- 
litical alliances _ be- 
tween nations, and (4) 
trade rivalries between 
them, create a condi- 
tion that tends to 
bring all of them into 
a war, once one starts 
between any two of 
them. If there is any 
“cause” of war in our 
world today, it is this 
mixture of factors working together. 
Hence no one politician or banker or 
even a group of them “cause’’ war. 


Will Existing Legislation 
Keep Us Out of War? 


In the light of these facts, what 
chance is there that the temporary 
neutrality law of 1936 will keep us 
out of the World War which is just 
in the offing? One fact is clear—the 
existing law is essentially an arms 
munitions embargo. It is not an em 
bargo upon the export of the nom 
military goods needed by belligerent 
nations. Remember, however, that 
the potential danger of war lies in the 
economic dependence of the world, 
which is even greater today than it 
was in 1914, and in the desire of our 
people to buy and sell to other cout 
tries irrespective of a céndition of 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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What Hitler Is After 


The Historical Background of German Foreign Policy 


HEN Hitler sent his gray- 
coated Reichswehr troops 
into the Rhineland the other 
day, he broke another clause 
of the treaty of Versailles, and prac- 
tically tore up the Locarno Pact. But 
at the same time he offered to sign 
twenty-five-year non-aggression pacts 
with all Germany’s neighbors, and to 
renew his country’s membership in the 
League of Nations. To a world 
worried almost to distraction by fear 
of war, you might have thought these 
offers would come as a welcome relief. 
That they did not only goes to show 
how little the statesmen of Europe 
trust the German Fiihrer, and how 
strongly they suspect that any offer 
he may make will turn out sooner or 
later to be a trap in which they will 
wake up to find themselves caught. 

But why this suspiciousness, this 
caution, this refusal to accept Hitler 
at his word? Is it because he has 
broken promises before? Is it be- 
cause the French hate and fear their 
traditional enemy, and have succeeded 
in infecting other nations with the 
virus of their hate? Or is there a 
deeper reason for it? 

To answer that question we shall 
have to take a look at history. 

Ever since Bismarck, the old “Iron 
Chancellor,’ succeeded in unifying the 
German nation by a skillful com- 
bination of diplomacy and war, Ger- 
many has had a “will to expand.” The 
reason for this has been primarily an 
economic one, though a good deal of 
the baggage of national pride has been 
picked up along the way. The move- 
ment has taken two forms, one con- 
tinental, the other colonial. During 
the nineteenth century, and especially 
in the latter half of it, there grew up 
inthe Ruhr, a part of Germany near 
the Dutch and Belgian borders, a 
great concentration of factories de- 
signed to turn out iron and steel prod- 
ucts. The men who owned these fac- 
tories needed markets and sources for 
taw materials. And the bankers who 
had backed them were looking for new 
opportunities to make safe _ invest- 
ments. Together the industrialists 
and the bankers decided that if their 
country would only help them, they 
could make a great deal of money in 
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Map of Europe with the signatories of the 
Locarno Pact marked L. 
Reproduced from the New York Times 


By VARIAN FRY 


Editor, The Living Age 


Central Europe and the Balkans. So 
they did everything they could to 
foster the idea that Germany should 
dominate, politically and economically, 
the lands to the southeast. 

At the same time the German mer- 
chants of the seaports were watching 
enviously the good business their 
British competitors were doing with 
their overseas colonies. These Ger- 
man merchants felt that if their coun- 
try had colonies too, they would be as 
prosperous as the English merchants 
were. So they began to “lobby” for 
colonies. 

Bismarck himself believed in expan- 
sion on the continent of Europe. He 
was opposed to the idea that Germany 
should have colonies because he knew 
that in trying to get them she would 
come into conflict with Great Britain. 
But the merchants thought differently, 
and by 1884 they had succeeded in 
converting him to their point of view. 
Within six years Germany had won 
four important sections of Africa for 
herself. 

Kaiser Wilhelm was friendly to 
both movements, and was constantly 
intervening in behalf of one or the 
other of them. The result was the 


pre-war crises of Morocco and the 
Near East. To hold her colonies Ger- 
many needed a navy. Her building of 
one alarmed the British, who in- 
creased theirs. And her ambitions in 
the Near East conflicted with those of 
Russia, who accordingly found an ally 
in France. By the time of the out- 
break of the World War, Germany 
had made enemies of both these 
powers, thanks largely to her attempt 
to follow out both methods of expan- 
sion at once. 

As everyone knows, Germany lost 
the War, and with it her army, her 
navy, and her colonies. Since 1919 
she has devoted herself to the task 
of shaking off one by one the restric- 
tions placed upon her by the treaty 
of Versailles. As she could not rely 
on force, her statesmen were obliged 
to resort to bargaining and diplomacy. 
By signing the Treaty of Locarno in 
1925, Stresemann, who then 
Chancellor, obtained Germany’s ad- 
mission to the League of Nations, and 
recognition of her equality with other 
nations, in return for a promise to 
keep the Rhineland demilitarized for- 
ever. Other concessions which he and 
his successors won included the evacu- 
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ation of the Allied troops stationed in 
the Rhineland (1930), the end of rep- 
arations (1932), and the dissolution 
of the various commissions set up by 
the Allies to supervise Germany’s 
financial, economic, and_ military 
affairs. 

Since coming to power, three years 
ago last January, Hitler has continued 
this policy of shaking off the Ver- 
sailles Treaty—but more spectacular- 
ly, and more recklessly. First he with- 
drew from the League and the Dis- 
armament Conference, and announced 
his intention of rearming. A year 
later he introduced conscription. Then 
he got the British to connive with him 
in tearing up another clause of the 
Treaty and to permit him to build 
navy about one third the size of theirs. 
Finally, by sending his soldiers into 
the Rhineland, he did away with the 
demilitarized zone—an arrangement 
which Germany had freely agreed to 
in the Treaty of Locarno. 
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whole of the former Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire as far east as the 
Soviet Union. Such a_ super-state 
could only be achieved, of course, 
through war. 

The demands of a privately owned 
propaganda organization would not 
be important if they were not shared 
by the government. Unfortunately in 
this case there is every reason to be- 
lieve that they are. If you will glance 
through Hitler’s story of his life 
(called in English My Battle), you 
will see that he comes back again and 
again to the idea that Germany has 
the right and the duty to expand in 
Europe. In fact he even goes so far 
as to admit that “When we talk of 
new lands in Europe, we are bound 
to think first of Russia and her border 
and to say that the conquest 
of these “new lands” is the only form 
of action “which could justify blood- 
shed.” Though they were written some 


states,” 


Far from being a discredited er 
tremist, Rosenberg is one of the edi- 
tors of Hitler’s own newspaper, th 
Volkischer Beobachter. What is mo. 
he is head of the Foreign Politic 
Bureau of the Nattienel Socialist 
Party, which is authorized by lay 
shape the foreign policy of Germany, 
And there is a good deal of evidence 
that his plan, or something like it, is 
the basis of German foreign policy ty, 
day. Take, for instance, ‘the story of 
Austria. Shortly after Hitler becam 
Chancellor, the Nazis launched 4 
‘ampaign to conquer Austria by 
fomenting a Nazi revolution ther 
The attempt finally failed, but today 
Germany seems to ‘be trying to isolate 
Austria both politically na econoni- 
cally. At the same time she is doing 
her best to establish her influence ip 
Hungary, Rumania, and Yugoslavia, 
She has already concluded a nop 
aggression pact with Poland (sig- 

nificantly, Poland is left out of 





If this were all, however, the 
situation would not be as serious 
as it is. But it is not all. For 
the truth is that the same forces 
are at work in Germany today 
that produced the expansion move- 
ments before the war. The Ruhr 
industrialists and their bankers 
are not going to be satisfied with 
the restoration of “equality” 
which Hitler has achieved. They 
still want to dominate Central 
Europe. And the men who traded 
with the German colonies before 
the War, and those who owned 
plantations in them, want Ger- 
many to get them back. 

The advocates of colonies have 
been working ceaselessly ever 
since the war. They have formed 
leagues and carried on _ propa- 
ganda activities both at home and 
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Rosenberg’s Empire). She is said 
to be trying to negotiate a secret 
alliance with Japan (for the day 
when she fights the U. S. S. R.), 
She is building a system of 
broad motor highways which lead 
from the thickly populated cities 
of the interior, and from the in- 
dustrial districts, toward the 
borders, and which would cer- 
tainly come in handy for trans- 
porting men and supplies in case 
of war. And she is continuing to 
rearm at a breath-taking pace. 
In short Germany seems to be 
preparing to conquer Central Ev- 
rope, by one means or another. If 
she succeeded, she would be the 
most powerful nation, not merely 
in Europe, but the world. Her 
population would be somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 220 mil- 
lions. Within her borders she 








in the former colonies (now under 
British mandate). And they have 
succeeded in winning the govern- 
ment over to their cause. Dr. 
Goebbels, the Minister of Propa- 
ganda and Public Enlightenment, 
has repeatedly referred to the colonial 
question lately, and Hitler himself 
made restoration of the colonies the 
condition on which, he said, Germany 
would return to the League. 

But the industrialists and _finan- 
ciers have not been silent either. 
Through an organization known as 
the Langnamverein (Long Name So- 
ciety), because its full name is too 
long for even a German to pronounce, 
they have been agitating for the es- 
tablishment of “purely economic” re- 
lations with the countries of Central 
Europe. Their publishing and pub- 
licity house, on the other hand, de- 
mands the formation of a Pan-Ger- 
man super state, to include Holland, 
Germany, Luxembourg, the Flemish 
part of Belgium, Switzerland, and the 


Map of the Rosenberg Plan (Project for a Nordic- 
Central-European Nazi Empire) 


Alfred Rosenberg. 


Reproduced from Hitler Over Europe by Ernst Henri 


(Simon & Schuster). 


years ago, these words have never 
been taken back. 

And then there is the Rosenberg 
Plan. Alfred Rosenberg was one of 
Hitler’s earliest followers. He is a 
rabid anti-Semite. And he _ believes 
fanatically in the “German mission’’— 
to wage a sacred war against Soviet 
Russia. He has worked it all out, in 
fact. According to his plan Germany 
is to conquer, bit by bit, Austria, the 
German-speaking part of Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia, the Flemish part of 
Belgium, Brabant in Holland, Luxem- 
bourg, the Scandinavian countries, the 
Southern Tyrol (from Italy) and 
Yugoslavia. Having thus made herself 
strong, Germany, according to his 
plan, is to take the Ukraine away 
from Russia. 


as outlined by 


good chance of success. 


would have practically all the raw 
materials she might need, and a 
powerful industrial set-up to use 
them. Thus she could defy all 
comers. She could dictate to 
France, challenge Great Britain, ot 
take on the Soviet Union with a very 
Even _ the 
United States would have to be very 
careful not to tread on the toes of a 
Pan-German Central Europe. 

This, then, 
haunts Europe today. It is fear of 
this plan which has led France 
and Soviet Russia to forget their dif- 
ferences and conclude a_ mutual-as- 
sistance pact. And it is knowledge of 
this scheme which makes _ everyone 
doubt Hitler’s sincerity when he offers 
to conclude non-aggression pacts with 
Germany’s neighbors. If he would 
openly renounce these ambitions, the 
situation might be different. But 
until he does, Europe will go on pre 
paring for war. 
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The March of Events Around the World 


Once more 
War Fever the memory 

of 1914 haunts 
the nations of Europe. They ask them- 
selves— Is this the beginning of another 
war? Back in 1914 the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire delivered its demands to Serbia 
and other European nations lined up on 
opposing sides. They rattled their swords 
menacingly and called each other names. 
But, for the most part, Europeans did 
not think this name calling would lead to 
war. War was too terrible. Now, they 
remember the smash-up of 1914-1918, 
and they are afraid. Fear of German re- 
yenge has dominated the French all these 
years. 

France and her allies forced Germany 
to sign the Versailles treaty. She was 
disarmed and ordered to keep troops out 
of the Rhine River zone bordering on 
France and Belgium. France also ringed 
Germany by a circle of armed nations. 
With the rise of Hitler, Germany began 
freeing herself from the restrictions of 
the Versailles Treaty. She became an 
armed camp. Suddenly grey and green 
clad German troops, bearing the swastika 
flag of the Third Reich, marched across 
the Rhine. Since the days when Caesar’s 
Roman legions bridged the Rhine and 
fought the Germanic tribes, it has wit- 
nessed a continuous parade of armies. 
The savage Thirty Years War brought 
troops through this region. Napoleon 
crossed the Rhine many times during his 
rise and fall. German battalions crossed 
the-river during the flaming days of 1914, 
and limped back in 1918. Then, until 
1930, French, British, Belgian and Ameri- 
ean troops occupied this region. Now, 
German troops are stationed once more 
within pistol shot of the French frontier. 


While German troops still marched 
along cobbled streets, French troops took 
positions in the most elaborate system of 
underground fortifications ever  con- 
structed. One hundred and fifty thousand 
soldiers, living like moles, are stationed 
in these defenses. During the world war 
people said “only the bare breasts of 
French soldiers” stood between Paris 
and the German invaders. Today, a 
fortress 125 miles long, built at a cost of 
$250,000,000, is the French answer. It 
extends along the Franco-German fron- 
tier from Belfort, near the Swiss Alps, 
to Thionville and Montmedy, near the 
Belgian border. Under the low steel 
and concrete forts, linked by smaller tur- 
ret-like pill boxes, is a labyrinth of tun- 
nels with barracks, ammunition mag- 
azines and power houses. From shell- 
proof vaults, light artillery and machine 
guns can sweep the countryside. The 
underground quarters of the soldiers are 
located so deep that they must be reached 
by elevators. Railroad lines, located far 
underground, can carry fresh troops to 
this fortress. 

While wires cracked with anxious mes- 
sages between statesmen of all Europe, 
a lone German airplane appeared over 
the French defenses at Thionville. Out 
of the clouds dropped a squadron of 
French planes. The German plane dashed 
back across the border. ‘Iwo other Ger- 
man planes were driven back by menacing 
French airships. The nervous tension 
increased. One clash by these planes 
and all Europe might be plunged into a 
war. 

Accusing Hitler of breaking the Ver- 
sailles Treaty and also the Locarno pact, 
which guaranteed peace in Europe, the 
French ‘and Belgian governments ordered 
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An artist’s drawing of a section of the vast underground fortress which France 
has built as a first-line defense against Germany. 
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him to get out of the Rhineland. Hitler 
replied that he had “invaded” his own 
territory, and he would not withdraw. 
Later, reports say Germany will build 
fortresses along the Rhine. He said the 
proposed Franco-Russian pact violated 
Locarno and was aimed at Germany. 
France insisted the pact was meant to 
strengthen the League of Nations in 
keeping warlike powers from attacking 
their neighbors. The French chamber 
of Deputies already had approved the 
pact and, under the menace of German 
guns, the Senate hastily concluded the 
agreement with Russia. Hitler insisted 
on his rights to fortify the Rhine but said 
he would demilitarize his frontier if 
France and Belgium would do likewise. He 
also offered to sign peace pacts with these 
nations. France said she would not talk 
peace with Germany while she was 
“menaced” by German troops. Said a 
high French officer, “We know that war 
is coming in two years. We are prepared 
now and might as well have it now.” 
The French Foreign Minister, Pierre 
Flandin, asked the other signers of the 
Locarno pact, Belgium, Britain and Italy, 
to join France in drastic action against 
Germany. Russia, Poland and Czechoslo- 
akia also supported France. France was 
all ready to apply the match to the 
powder keg when Foreign Minister An- 
thony Eden of Britain stepped up and 
proposed a _ middle-course policy. The 
French finally agreed to let the League 
of Nations consider Germany’s case. The 
Locarno signers all condemned Germany’s 
violation of that pact, and this report 
was presented to the League. Britain 
invited Germany to attend the League 
meeting and continue to work for a set- 
(Concluded on page 22 
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The Course of National Affairs 


: It is estimated that 
Lobbies over 100 organizations, 
spending a total of $12,- 

000,000 a year keeping agents (Jobbies) in 
Washington to influence the opinions of 
Congressmen. A Congressman also receives 
many letters or telegrams from people 
back home. They urge him to vote for or 
against certain bills. When some impor- 
tant bill is being considered, the pressure 


had to be examined in order to get the 
whole truth about lobbying. He insisted 
that small groups of rich men were try- 
ing to run the affairs of 128,000,000 people 
by using fake telegrams and other tricks 
of the lobby trade. Then, when they are 
under investigation they raise the cry of 
“invasion of privacy.” After the unfavor- 
able court ruling Black hinted that, since 
Congress gave the courts their powers, it 





from lobbyists and the 
voters gets intense. 

Last fall Congress was 
considering the Utility 
Holding Company bill, which z 
provided for strict Govern- 
ment regulation of the huge 
power companies. The com- 
panies bitterly opposed this 
bill. Their lobbyists spent 
much time arguing with 
Congressmen and also asked 
people throughout the coun- 
try to telegraph protests. A 
flood of telegrams buried 
members of Congress. One 
Congressman noted that the 
telegrams he received were 


THESE PRIVATE ELEGRAMS AINT VERY 
INTERESTING ~ LETS SEIZE wee 


Love we ee 
? Yean! 
R 





from people whose names 
began either with A, B or C. 
He investigated and found 
that most of these people 
did not oppose the bill and 
hadn’t sent telegrams. Both 
the House and Senate be- 
gan investigations. ‘They 
found that power company 
employees had used the tele- 





phone books name by name 
and also took names from 
tombstones and signed them 
to telegrams. The utility 
company bill was passed by 
Congress. 

The Senate Lobby Inquiry 
Committee under Chairman 
Hugo Black of Alabama, 











famed for his air mail in- 
vestigations, started digging 
into the activities of lobby- 
ists. It was given the power 
to question witnesses and demand _ the 
books, papers, and correspondence of all 
companies engaged in lobbying activities. 
It sent out questionnaires seeking informa- 
tion about the American Liberty League, 
the Crusaders, the American ‘Taxpayers 
League, and other organizations which try 
to influence Congress. Many opponents 
of the New Deal protested, but the real 
storm was raised by the Chicago law firm 
of Winston, Strawn, and Shay. It asked 
the District of Columbia Supreme Court 
for an injunction to keep the Western 
Union Telegraph Company from giving 
Senator Black all the telegrams which had 
been sent or received by the Strawn firm. 

It said the blanket or “dragnet” order, 
used by the Committee, took even tele- 
grams sent to “wives, sweethearts, part- 
ners, clients, and the like,” and was a 
violation of the Fourth Amendment to 
the Consitution, which states—“the right 
of the people to be secure in their persons, 
papers and effects . . . shall not 
be violated ” The Court granted a 
temporary injunction against “dragnet” 
orders. It said the committee must state 
plainly what information it wanted. 
Senator Black pointed out that certain 
lobbying firms had destroyed their copies 
of telegrams and it was necessary to get 
the Western Union records in order to 
obtain necessary information. He declared 
that private messages would not be used 
by the committee but said all messages 


houses, 


THE PRIVACY OF A GOLDFISH 


hAnstone, N. Y. WU 


rid-leiegiam 


could limit these powers if the courts in- 
sisted on blocking a Senate investigation. 

Meanwhile, Senator Borah of Idaho had 
the Senate pass a resolution asking the 
Federal Communications Commission to 
explain its part in examining all tele- 
grams received by the Western Union in 
Washington. The FCC said the burning 
of lobby telegrams, and the sending of 
fake messages brought it into the case 
because it has the power to regulate tele- 
graph systems in the nation. Commenting 
on a charge that his committee had seized, 
read and copied 5,000,000 telegrams, 
Senator Black said it would have taken his 
staff ten years to finish the reading if it 
had worked eight hours a day. Jouett 
Shouse, president of the Liberty League, 
assailed Black for invading the privacy 
of American citizens, and Senator Stiewer 
of Oregon said the “dragnet” order had 
heen used before but insisted it was un- 
fair to citizens. 

Representative Howard Smith has _ in- 
troduced a_ bill requiring lobbyists to 
register the names of their employers and 
list all their expenses. Comments the 
Washington News, “the air soon will begin 
to ring with cries about freedom of peti- 
tion. .. . No lobbying bill . . . denies any 
one the right of petition . .. Petitioning— 
and lobbying would go on as before .. . 
Only—and here’s the rub—lobbyists would 
be required to make public the names of 
their employers . . . There seems to be 


nothing unfair about such a proposition, 
Lobbyists sometimes call themselves the 
Third House of Congress, and, if we ae. 
cept them on that basis, shouldn’t we 
apply the same rules . . . that we apply to 
the other two Houses? Their salaries as 
lawmakers are a matter of public record, 
The sums paid lobbyists for influencing 
legislation are equally of public concern” 


O29 “Should the 
unitions manufacture 
and sale of war 
munitions for private profit be pro. 
hibited?” This is the question the Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion has just 
asked over 100,000 representative Ameri 
cans. Returns show they favor manv- 
facture by the Government of its own war 
material by more than 4 to 1, or a per- 
centage of 82 to 18. 

When Gerald P. Nye, chairman of the 
special Senate committee investigating the 
munitions industry, opened hearings Sep- 
tember 17, 1934, he was given authority “to 
inquire inito the desirability of creating a 
Government monopoly in respect to the 
manufacture of armaments and munitions 
and other implements of war, and to sub- 
mit recommendations thereon.” The report 
on this phase of the investigation is now 
ready. 

Despite the overwhelming vote in the In- 
stitute poll there’ seems to be little chance 
that the present Congress will deal with 
the question. The strong interest in goy- 
ernment manufacture of armaments, shown 
in December, 1934, has shifted to interest 
in neutrality legislation. Under the present 
law trade in arms with belligerents is 
banned, but the shipping of cotton, oil, 
copper, and scrap iron to Italy was not 
limited. 

Disappointed in neutrality legislation, 
will the American public demand Govern- 
ment manufacture of armaments? So far 
such a move has not gained the support of 
either party. Politicians are not eager to 
offend the powerful business _ interests 
which profit in munitions. 

Four comments most often heard for 
Government control during the poll were: 
1. Private munitions means war. 2. Let's 
get rid of the profiteers. 3. Take the profits 
out of war. 4. Let the Government make 
the big money. 

The group which defended _ private 
manufacture and sale of munitions said: 
1. Munitions manufacturers have a right 
to make a living. 2. Government manu- 
facture would be Government in business, 
which is a threat to all industry. 3. People 
now employed in munitions factories would 
be thrown out of work. 4. Private industry 
is more efficient than Government industry. 

While legislation prohibiting _ private 
munitions making is not seriously con- 
sidered in Washington, the Government 
may increase the proportion of peacetime 
military equipment made in Government- 
owned plants. Yet this does not greatly 
reduce private war profits. For example, 
the navy now builds half of its ships in 
navy shipyards and limits the profits in 
private yards to 10 per cent. If the navy 
built all the ships private industry would 
lose the building profit, but the steel in- 
dustry would make as much money as ever. 

So, unless the Government is prepared 
to take over the construction of battle- 
ships from the time the iron-¢s mined until 
the last gun is in place there will continue 
to be private profits in the manufacture 
of war materials. 

One suggestion made recently is that in 
time of war the Government should tax 
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profits 100 per cent. Thus the 
ants could make arms under private 
control, but would not be able to profiteer 
if war did break out. Knowing that war 
would not benefit them, munition makers 
gould have no incentive in trying to stir 
up trouble between the U. S. and other 


pations. 

Once more 
Guffey Act public attention 
is centered on 
nine black-robed Justices of the Supreme 
Court. They are preparing to hand down 
decisions on two more New Deal laws— 
the Guffey-Snyder Coal Stabilization Act, 
and the “Truth in Securities” Act. The 
Guffey-Snyder Act seeks to regulate the 
soft coal industry by taxation. If the Su- 
reme Court should uphold the Act it 
would open the way for Government regu- 
lation of other industries, such as the 
textile. 

Supporters of the Act say it will restore 
order in the hard-pressed coal industry. 
Commenting upon conditions, Malcolm 
Ross wrote in the N. Y. Times, “Their in- 
dustry had lost much of its market to oil, 
gas and water-power. The operators began 
cutting prices. To keep digging costs below 
the ever-falling price, they made so many 
wage-cuts that by 1932 miners were load- 
ing coal for 16 cents a ton.” 

The Guffey-Snyder Act set up a labor 
board to settle labor disputes. It estab- 
lished a Coal Commission to regulate 
wages and hours. Miners were allowed to 
join a union and bargain with their em- 
ployers over working conditions. To keep 
producers from cutting prices, the com- 
mission has the power to say what shall be 
charged for coal. All soft coal producers 
are taxed 15 per cent on the coal they pro- 
duce. Companies that obey the Act are 
given back 90 per cent of the tax. Others 
are taxed the full 15 per cent. Coal opera- 
tors challenged the Act in the lower Fed- 
eral Courts. They said Congress can levy 
taxes to raise money for government ex- 


Where the Government Gets Its Money 


penses, but it cannot tax to regulate an 
industry. The cases were appealed to the 
Supreme Court. 
Guffey opponents told the Supreme 
Court-that the Act was unconstitutional 
ause it was similar to the NRA codes. 
The Supreme Court killed the NRA and 
said Congress was invading the rights of 
the States to regulate business within their 
own borders. It appears that the Act is 
doomed if the Supreme Court follows its 
NRA ruling. What do the States think 
about this? Seven coal-producing states— 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Illinois, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Ohio, and New Mexico— 
the Supreme Court to uphold the 
Guffey-Snyder Act. Some people said this 
Was just politics because all these States 
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have Democratic Governors. But, for the 
first time in American court history, 
states have asked the Supreme Court to 
give the National Government the power 
to regulate State affairs. The states insist 
their “hands are tied.” ‘They point out 
that a state can regulate its own coal 
companies, but the Commerce clause of 
the Constitution prevents it from regulat- 
ing coal shipped from other states. 

Thus, coal producers in states with no 
regulations could drive the regulated coal 
producers out of business by shipping 
cheap coal, produced by underpaid miners, 
into that state. If the National Govern- 
ment cannot regulate it, the coal industry 
therefore lies in a no-man’s land where 
no regulation is allowed. 

Following the States’ arguments, Gov- 
ernment attorneys said that the regula- 
tion of the coal industry is for the general 
welfare of the nation. They pointed to 
Section 8 of the Constitution—“The Con- 
gress shall have power: To lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts and éxcises . .. and 
provide for the ... general welfare of the 
United States.” The Government also con- 
tended widespread disorder may follow the 
destruction of the Guffey-Snyder Act. 

Should the Act be declared unconstitu- 
tional, the United Mine Workers of 
America, numbering 500,000 soft coal 
miners, already have threatened a strike. 
If the decision comes before Congress 
adjourns, the law-makers would have to 
hunt up a substitute—a most difficult task. 
President Roosevelt would be faced with 
a major strike shortly before a presidential 
election. 

When the Securities Act of 1933 was 
passed, President Roosevelt sought to 
change the old saying—“Let the buyer be- 
ware,” to “Let the seller beware.” To get 
money for expenses, companies sel] secur- 
ities. People who buy them get a share 
of the profits from the business. Many of 
these securities turned out to be worthless 
and thousands of people lost their money. 
The Act forces sellers to stand responsible 
for their securities and tell the Securities 
and Exchange commission all the facts 
about them. The SEC ordered J. Edward 
Jones of New York to answer charges that 
information about some of his securities 
was false. He withdrew the information 
and refused to appear. Lower courts up- 
held the SEC’s demand that Jones tell the 
facts about these securities. ‘The case was 
appealed to the Supreme Court. Jones’ 
lawyer, James M. Beck, former Republican 
Solicitor General, argued that securities 
aren’t commerce and can’t be regulated by 
the commerce clause of the Constitution. 
He also charged the Act violated Jones’ 
rights as a citizen. The SEC said the 
Government has the power to forbid the 
interstate transportation of articles con- 
sidered harmful. It declares worthless 
securities distinctly are harmful to citizens. 

If the 1933 Act is declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Court, it appears that the 
more important Act of 1934, to regulate 
the stock market, also is illegal. Most ob- 
servers declare these acts have been a 
great benefit in restoring public confidence 
in stocks. 


Observers gen- 
erally agree that 
President Roose- 


Taxation 


velt’s plan to tax the surplus funds of 


corporations is a very shrewd one to 
follow in an election year. The tax may 
raise “enough money to bring the Govy- 
ernment budget nearer a balance and 
thus hamper Republican blasts against 
New Deal spending. Since the tax hits 
corporations and the wealthy, most of 
the voters will still be in a good humor 
when Election Day rolls around. 

Our Constitution provides that bills to 


y § he 


raise money must be prepared in the 
House of Representatives. Therefore, the 
President’s tax message now is being 
studied by members of the House Ways 
and Means Committee under Chairman 
Robert Doughton. In the March 2lst 
Scholastic the provisions of this bill were 
outlined. Opponents say Congress should 
allow corporations to lay aside funds in 
case of another depression. The bill prob- 
ably will be passed but such a depression- 
reserve may be _ provided. Committee 
members have agreed that banks and in- 
surance companies won't be taxed under 
the new plan. Treasury tax experts sug- 
gested sales taxes, higher income taxes, 
and gasoline taxes to take the place of 
the corporation surplus tax. Committee 
members thought they were too danger- 
ous because they would affect more 
voters. 
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A Big Load, But See What’s on Top 


The chart on the left shows that about 
half the Government’s income is raised 
by borrowing. Critics say the unbalanced 
budget threatens the confidence of lend- 
ers. Recently Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau asked for a loan of $1,001,250,- 
000. Bond buyers offered him six dollars to 
every dollar he asked for. This shows 
that the Government’s credit still is good 
although it has been spending two dollars 
for every dollar collected from the tax 
payers. 

Writing in the N. Y. Times, Charles 
Merz says, “Three quarters of a billion 
dollars (the amount to be raised by the 
new tax plan) after all, is only one-tenth 
of the total sum that the Government 
is spending is 1935-36 and expects to 
spend again next year.” In fact, over 
two billion more will be needed because 
24,000,000 people still are depending upon 
some form of relief. Merz says the out- 
standing trend in Federal taxation today 
is a shift from direct taxes on private 
incomes to indirect taxes on_ private 
spending. Income taxes are direct, or 
visible taxes: we notice them more. Any 
income tax payer will tell you that. In- 
direct taxes are largely invisible. These 
taxes-mount up to a huge figure but they 
aren’t noticed as quickly. We pay a few 
cents here on a cotton shirt; a few cents 
on a frying pan whose manufacturer is 
benefited by a_ protective tariff which 
keeps cheaper foreign products out of 
the country; a few cents on cigarettes; 
a few cents on gasoline; a dollar or two 
on a new set of tires or a radio. Such 
indirect taxes are based on a_person’s 
inability to escape payment, while direct, 
or income taxes, are based on a person’s 
ability to pay. 

Many people point to England’s bal- 
anced budget, which she kept even during 
the depression. Here’s why and how. In 
England a married man without depend- 

(Concluded on page 22) 





War Fever 
(Concluded from page 19) 


tlement that will avoid war. But, in the 
meantime, the British went ahead with 
plans to spend over 2 billion dollars build- 
ing up land and sea defenses. 
Mussolini first informed France he 
would back her as a signer of the Locarno 
pact. Then, he hinted that he wouldn't 
back League penalties on Germany un- 
less the League stopped its economic 
blockade of Italy and took a _ more 
friendly stand concerning the Italian in- 
vasion of Ethiopia. Enemies of the 
League now have a chance to say that 
Ethiopia will be sacrificed by Britain 
and France in order to get Italian sup- 
port against Germany. Such a bargain 
probably would wreck the League by 
turning the small nations against it. 





Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


How Much Am I Offered? 


bargaining with France and 
Mussolini went ahead with his 
African war. Italian troops in the north 
moved closer to Lake Tana, a_ region 
dominated by British interests. This 
move meant little as far as the Ethiopian 
campaign was concerned, but it will give 
Italy a good talking point when she be- 
gins discussing peace terms with Britain. 
Ethiopia received a hard blow when her 
famed war minister, Ras Mulugheta, died 
of pneumonia. 


After 
sritain, 


The tiny South 
Paraguay American agri- 
cultural country 
joined Germany and 
over democratic gov- 
rule of a dictator- 


of Paraguay has 
Italy in throwing 
ernment for the iron 
ship. In February a military rebellion 
swept President Eusebio Ayala from 
power and set up a provisional govern- 
ment with the Chaco war hero, Colonel 
Rafael Franco, as President. Colonel 
Franco’s government announced that the 
Constitution of 1870 would be “modern- 
ized.” He declared the Ayala government 
had plunged Paraguay into the Chaco 
War with Bolivia just to keep itself in 
power. He accused business interests of 
making huge profits off the war at the 
expense of the common people and the 
army, and promised to restore democratic 
rule. 

Then the Government published a de- 
cree setting up the nation as a totalitarian 
state modeled after Germany and Italy. 
It banned for one year political, labor or 
other unions, abolished freedom of the 
press and put all industry .under_ the 
thumb of the Minister of the Interior. 
Despite President Franco’s declaration 
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that his government would “respect 
democracy,” his decree leaves little doubt 
that Fascism rules Paraguay. 

To explain what Franco meant by a 
“totalitarian state,” let’s look at Germany 
under Hitler and the Nazi party. In a 
totalitarian state, such as Germany, the 
citizen must accept the absolute power of 
Hitler. Free discussion and freedom of 
the press, as we know it in America, does 
not exist. The state is supreme and no 
one is allowed to criticize it 

Comments the N. Y. World-Telegram, 
“Economic conditions were in such a state 
that the government was unable to cope 
with the rising storm of protest, and the 
demands for action brought the inevitable 
conclusion—dictatership. It was the same 
in many respects in Germany and before 
that in Italy. The refusal of a democracy 
to face facts and wipe out evils is the 
food upon which Fascism breeds. ? 
Signs of Fascism can be found in the 
major South American countries. Peru 
has Black Shirts. Chile has about 50,000 
uniformed Fascists. (The Government 
recently crushed a strike by using the 
army.) Brazilian Green Shirts claim a 
membership of 200,000.” Recent attempts 
by liberals in Brazil to get democratic re- 
forms were crushed by the army.) Un- 
employment and misunderstandings be- 
tween capital and labor brought Fascism 
to Paraguay. Do you think the United 
States faces this danger? If so, how can 
we avoid it? 

Following the new policy of not trying 
to tell South American nations how. to 
run their affairs, the United States has 
officially recognized the new Paraguayan 
government. 








Taxation 


(Concluded from page 21) 

ents begins paying an income tax when 
he earns $20 a week. In the United States 
this man wouldn’t pay an income tax 
until he earns about $53 a week. The 
Briton pays $26 tax on an income of 
$1,500 a year; $67 on $2,000; and $157 
on $2,500. In America he would pay no 
income tax at all. Through the lower and 
middle income groups the British tax 
is higher than ours. It is only in the 
very high income groups that the Ameri- 
can tax overtakes the’ British. This 
widely spread out British tax causes taxa- 
tion revenue to be more steady even in 
depression years. Today, one and a half 
times as many Britons pay income taxes 
as do Americans. This is more noteworthy 
when we remember that the population of 
Britain is not much more than one-third 
that of the United States. 

Do you think that the British taxation 
system could be adopted by this nation? 
Taxation and the paying for government 
spending promises to become an increas- 
ingly important question. More funds will 
be needed for relief and for assistance 
to the farmers and businessmen. Should 
the income tax be changed in order to 
meet these expenses? 

.. 9 Its a long time till 
Politics the Presidential elec- 
tion in November, but 

the nation’s political fever already is 
climbing toward the boiling point. At 
present, people are interested in the 
primary elections in the different states. 
In these contests the Democratic, Republi- 
can parties, and any third party, select 
their candidates for the general elections 
in November. In particular, the Demo- 
crats and Republicans are busy selecting 
delegates to the conventions at Cleve- 
land and Philadelphia this summer. At 
Cleveland the Republican delegates from 
the different states will nominate a man 
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to run for President. At Philadelphig 
the Democrats will do likewise. Then the 
political battle really will get started on 
a nation-wide front. 

The Republican party has announced 
a surplus of $356,288 in its campaign wa 
chest, a big increase over two months ago 
The Democrats still are being dogged by 
debts. Republican Chairman Henry p 
Fletcher also has a plan to raise $1,000, 
000 by selling $1 “participation certif. 
cates” to all citizens who want to “prin 
about a return to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of government.” 

Two important political trends are po. 
ticed by observers: 1. Alfred M. Landon, 
the “budget-balancing” Governor 6 
Kansas is gaining strength as the Re 
publican candidate for President. 2 
Efforts to wreck the Roosevelt Demo. 
cratic machine are beginning to fizzle oyt 
Landon’s chief opponent is William §. 
Borah, Idaho’s liberal Senator. — hej 
battle to gain control of  Qhios 
delegation to the Republican convention 
will be settled in the spring primary jp 
that state. Landon is expected to wip 
and give Borah a bad setback. In Ney 
Jersey, Landon has gained the support 
of Republican leaders. 

In the New Hampshire primary 4 
delegation friendly to Colonel Frank 
Knox, publisher of the Chicago Daily 
News and a former resident of that state, 
was elected. George Moses, former Re 
publican Senator, declares he will lead 
them down the line for Knox. The out- 
standing Landon delegate was defeated, 
The New Hampshire Democrats elected a 
delegation pledged to President Roose. 
velt, while a supporter of Al Smith was 
beaten in the voting. Administration 
Democrats feel this will check Smith's de 
sire to “take a walk” at the Philadelphia 
convention as a means of fighting Roose- 
velt’s re-nomination. 

Georgia’s anti-New Deal Governor, 
Eugene Talmadge, of “red suspenders” 
fame, is attempting to lead a revolt of 
conservative Democrats. Recently, the 
Governor has_ been’ having too much 
trouble at home to spend any time worry- 
ing the President. After a quarrel with 
the legislature over funds, Governor 
Talmadge seized control of the State 
treasury and tried to run matters to 
his own liking. This squabble is being 
aired in the courts. It seems to have hurt 
Talmadge’s popularity even in the farm 
ing sections. In two different county 
primary elections, the Governor was 
swamped by supporters of the President. 

Senator Joseph T. Robinson, Demo- 
cratic majority leader in the Senate, fired 
a load of political buckshot at critics of 
the New Deal. In a radio speech, Robin- 
son answered former President Hoover's 
criticism of the Administration’s unbal- 
anced budget. The Arkansas Senator 
said the New Deal had balanced the farm- 
er’s budget, the businessman’s budget and 
spent millions to relieve suffering among 
the unemployed, therefore it couldn't be 
expected to keep its own budget balanced 
at the same time. He said human needs 
come first. Budget-balancing must come 
second. The Republican’s “economy” 
candidate, Landon, may be embarrassed 
by the prospect of his being forced to 
ask the Kansas Legislature for more 
taxes. 


Pronunciation Key 


Arcturus—(ark-tii-rus) 
Galapagos—(ga-la’ pa-gos) 
Mozart—(m6’tsart) 
Locarno—(16-kar’ né) 
Stresemann—(shtra’zu-man) 
Calliope—(ka-li’o-pé) 
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Who’s Who in the News 


SUPERS’ SUPER 


Dr. Archie Lloyd Threlkeld, superin- 
tendent of the Denver, Colorado, Schools, 
is the new president of the Department 
of Superintendence 
of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

He was elected to 
this post at the close 
of a particularly 
lively N. E. A. meet- 
ing. For six days, 
school superintend- 
ents who guide the 
education of 30,000,- 
000 American stud- 

nts held meetings in 
St. Louis, Missouri. THRELKELD 
Taking their stand 
in the “Show Me” 
state the educators demanded the right 
to find the facts and present them to their 
students. Resolutions condemning attacks 
on teaching freedom were passed by the 
convention and the importance of an 
everyday knowledge of politics and 
economics was stressed by speakers. 

Docter Threlkeld is well fitted by years 
of study, teaching experience and ag- 
ministrative service for his important posi- 
tion. Born at Lancaster, Missouri, March 
4, 1889, he studied at Kirksville Teachers’ 
College, the University of Wisconsin, the 
University of Chicago, the University of 
Missouri, and Columbia University. He 
was a teacher in the Kirksville High School 
from 1909 to 1911, and served as super- 
intendent of schools in several Missouri 
cities until he went to Denver in 1921 to 
become assistant superintendent. He has 
been superintendent at Denver since 1927. 
During this service he received a degree 
from the University of Denver. 


BALANCE WHEEL 


If the present Japanese Premier, Koki 
Hirota, keeps the fire-eating militarists 
from shaking that nation apart, much 
credit will be due Prince Kimmochi 
Saionji. The short, bristly-haired Prince 
has served as Japan’s balance wheel dur- 

ing many a crisis. 
He is the “last of 
the elder statesmen,” 
and is the last link 
between modern 
Japan and the 
medieval era which 
died after the Amer- 
ican naval officer, 
Perry, visited Nip- 
pon in 1853. 
At 19, the Prince 
led an army for Em- 
SAIONJI peror Meiji against 
the shogunate, a 
militarist dictator- 
ship which had ruled the country since 
1603. Recently, when hot-headed young 
army officers tried to wipe out Liberal 
Premier Okada’s cabinet, Saionji helped 
Premier Hirota form a cabinet which may 
be able to avoid an army dictatorship. 

After his first service under Emperor 
Meiji, Prince Saionji lived in Europe for 
several years. He returned to Japan a 
firm believer in democratic government. 
He became the Anthony Eden of his time 
and, as a rising young statesman, was 
appointed to the Genro, or Council of 
Elder Statesmen, which advised the Em- 
peror on important matters. Often since 
then his sage advice has been much in de- 
mand. 





Section 


GET OFF FAST AND RIGHT 





WITH THIS BREAKFAST 


The ideal breakfast is one you like; that also gives you the right 


balance of carbohydrates for speedy energy, proteins for muscle 
and stamina, vitamins and mineral salts to keep you running 
smoothly... 

And Shredded Wheat fits those specificationg perfectly. And 
gives you Nature’s own balance of those vital food essentials. It’s 
crisp and delicious. Because it’s 100% whole wheat, nothing 
added, nothing taken away. 

Just try Shredded Wheat for 
breakfast tomorrow morning. 

You'll like it so well that it will 
become your favorite, the whole 


year ’round., 


Ask for the package showing the picture 
of Niagara Falls and the red N.B.C. Seal 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





Art Section SCHOLAST} 


THE ART OF CARICATURE 


ARICATURE,” says the encyclopedia, ‘is the art The caricatures on these two pages 
of pictorial ridicule or satire of any kind, whether are reproduced from Caricature To. 
personal, social or political, derived from the Italian day and are here printed by kind per- 

: 2 ars : mission of “Studio Publications” of 
word caricatura, in the sense of a portrait in which Sheer Wack. 


characteristic features are ludicrously exaggerated.” It is 
an art which demands a very particular type of genius. Pontirn 
The ludicrous exaggeration of characteristic features is ‘ r 
no simple matter. Few have the “‘flair” for it. 

Probably caricature is one of the oldest of the arts. 
Aristotle writes of an artist who made pictorial fun of 
people and was made to suffer from it. Pliny recounts 
the experience of Bupalus and Athenis, both sculptors 
who caricatured the poet Hipponax, of notoriously ugly 
countenance. The poet, it seems, retaliated in satirical 
verse and drove his tormentors to suicide. 

Budding Scholastic caricaturists will tind much to study 
in the varying samples here reproduced. 








a 
Viz 
L tals 
W. H. BERRY 
Tom Titt 





EUGENE O’NEILL 
by 
William Auerbach-Levy 


Above 


DEUX AVOCATS 
(Two Barristers) 
by 
Honore Daumier 


Daumier (French, 1808- 
1879) was one of the great- 
est caricaturists of all time. 
His satire was particularly 
effective when directed 
against the corruption of 
the law and the incompe- 
tence of the  blundering 
government. 








Left 
FRITZ KREISLER 
by 
James House, Jr. 
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MR. RAMSAY MacDONALD 
AND THE RAGAMUFFIN 


by 


CECILE SOREL 
by 
Andre Rouveyre 


CECIL KING 
by 
H. M. Bateman 


GEORGE MOORE 
by 
Edmund Dulac 


POINCARE 
by 
Matt 





er 
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Student Section 


FOLLOWING THE FILMS 
By Sarah McLean Mullen 


Color on the Screen 


HE use of color in motion pictures 
is a subject for debate. Some main- 
tain that the chief aim of motion 
pictures is to create an illusion of 
reality. They hold that in viewing black 
and white pictures, unconsciously the 
audience supplies the color that each 
spectator feels is most suitable. Color de- 
tracts from the story, they contend. 
Lovers of color, on the other hand, are 
rejoicing in the sustained scientific experi- 
mentation that is bringing new improve- 
ments in color photography to the screen. 
Cartoons have largely swung to color with 
results. Travelogues and 


satisfactory 

























special features dependent upon color 
spectacles are multiplying. Gorgeous sun- 
sets, mountain and maritime scenery, all 
the beauty spots of the world are being 
brought to the screen. And dramas too will 
gain new values through color, its ad- 
herents argue. 

Oddly enough the first motion picture 
story was in color. It was a hand-tinted 
print of The Miracle. Each of the first 
60,000 frames or cells was tinted personal- 
ly under a reading glass by Robert Paul. 
The latter half was stencilled. The result 
was not distinct but it was greatly ad- 
mired. 

Now we have an opportunity to see the 
first outdoor feature in color, The Trail 
of the Lonesome Pine. Unless we feel that 
the color is an integral part of the story, 
not an added decoration; unless we are 
convinced that color increases the power 
and effectiveness of the photoplay, we 
shall probably not become part of that 
public demanding color. The three color 
process is tremendously expensive, neces- 
sitating four times as much film as usual, 
specially made cameras and developing 
laboratories. 

Producers are awaiting public reaction, 
although several have already announced 
their intentions of an adventuré in color 
in at least one film. Among these will 
probably be Helen Hunt Jackson’s be- 
loved California classic, Ramona. Pioneer 
Pictures, an organization which is com- 


mitted to an all-color producing program, 
is now working on Dancing Pirate to be 
released in April. It will be followed by 
The Life of Custer. 


Trail of the Lonesome Pine (Prod. W. 
Wanger; Dir. Henry Hathaway; from 
novel by John Fox, Jr., Dir. of Photog- 
raphy, Robert C. Bruce). 

The bitter conflict of a Kentucky moun- 
tain feud and its effect upon an engineer- 
ing project provide the chief interest in 
this film. Of scarcely less importance is 
the dramatic love story of the young 
engineer (Fred MacMurray), and _ the 
Kentucky girl (Sylvia Sidney). The well- 
developed plot deals with strong, rugged 
characters. Chief among these is a little 


Left—Slim Summer- 
ville, Jean Hersholt, 
and John Qualen in 
The Country Doc- 
tor. Below — Fred 
MacMurray, Sylvia 
Sidney, Robert Bar- 
rat, Fred Stone, Beu- 
lah Bondi and 
Henry Fonda _ in 
The Trail of the 


Lonesome Pine. 


boy inspired to get “larnin’” by the 
transformation wrought by a steam-shovel. 
The part of the boy is most convincingly 
acted by Spanky McFarland. Beulah Bondi 
gives an outstanding performance as the 
mountaineer mother. There is a tendency 
to overemphasize the surgical and ana- 
tomical aspects of the feud, including the 
funeral. 

The play is carefully directed. The chief 
interest lies in the use of color in which 
a definite advance has been made this year. 
Complete harmony has not yet been 
achieved. The faces of the actors stand 
out too emphatically ruddy against the 
background. But the generally subdued 
wood tones of costumes and logs, the green 
of the pines, and the gold of the poplars 





SCHO 


contrast to the deep blue of the lake 
waters add great beauty. And the Opales. 
cent scenes, sunrise and sunset UPON the 
water, are exquisite. 


The Country Doctor (20th Century-Roy. 
Dir. Henry King, featuring the Dion 
Quintuplets). 

Jean Hersholt as the Country Doctor 
who gives his entire life to the needs of a 
small village, only to win fame through q 
miracle, dominates sympathetically ang 
believably the entire picture. Through acei- 
dents, diphtheria epidemics, and chilg 
birth, he fights for life for his People 
only to be denied a hospital by a red-tape 
loving factotum. 

John Qualen as the father and Slip 
Summerville as the country constable 
provide the humor. Running through the 
earlier part of the story is a thread of 
romance between the doctor’s nephew and 
the daughter of his enemy. 

Of course the chief interest lies in the 
Quintuplets. There is nothing theatrical 
in the scenes in which they appear, and, 
furthermore, these scenes are _ integral 
parts of the plot. 

The story stands as a tribute to every 
country doctor. 4 


’ 


Boulder Dam (Warner Bros.; Dir. Frank 

McDonald). 

The gigantic engineering project that 
is to change the face of the Southwest js 
made one of the chief agents in this story 
of the regeneration of an egotistical “wise 
guy.” Ross Alexander in the leading role 
gives a consistent characterization. The 
dramatic situations, off-set by natural 








comedy—and well balanced dialogue, are 
directed with a Sure touch. 


Rest Cure (Regal; Prod. George A. Hirl 
man; Dir. Crane Wilbur). 
This is an independently made feature 

color, the first of a series of eight. The 

color process used is modified; agnacol0t, 
which is said to cost about 20 per cent 
more than the ordinary black and while 

film. The picture, an adventure story, 8 

worth viewing for this reason alone. 
Two care-free American ex-racketeets 

(Reginald Denny and Vince Barnett) e 

list in the Foreign Legion to keep out 0 

trouble. Instead, they walk right into it 

On the whole, it is the color that makes 

the picture. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
s SIGNPOSTS = 


Dictatorship, by Ryllis Goslin, is the 
latest in the series of “Headline Books” 
published by the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, New York City. The governments 
of Russia, Italy, and Germany are ex- 
lained and compared with democracy in 
the United States. For those who are in- 
terested in using these books for group 
study or classroom discussion, a packet of 
study helps has been prepared for each 
book. This material includes a suggested 
discussion plan for several group meet- 
ings. It outlines definite group projects 
and gives a bibliography and_ supple- 
mentary reading and provides charts, 
dramatizations, observations and objective 
tests. In this special combination offer 10 
books with paper cover, 1 book with board 
cover, and the packet of study helps sells 
paper cover 


The Council on Foreign Relations, New 
York City, has just completed the Political 
Handbook of the World, 1936 (Harpers, 
$2.50). This volume gives in compact and 
readable form the essential information 
regarding the governments of all the 
countries of the world: the composition of 
the cabinets, the programs of the political 
parties and their leaders, information 
about the leading newspapers. There is a 
special section on the League of Nations, 
the World Court, and the International 
Labor Office. High school classes find this 
book valuable for reference in keeping up 
with foreign affairs. 

~ 


“The New Soil Conservation Act—Sub- 
stitute for A.A.A.” is the feature article 
in the March Congressional Digest. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Henry Wallace de- 
fends the new measure and U. S. Senator 
Charles L.. McNary objects to it. 


“Can Uncle Sam Organize Labor?” asks 
Leo Wolman in the March Review of Re- 
views. In the current instalment of a 
series of articles the author, who has had 
long contacts with labor organizations, ex- 
plains the background of labor in the 
United States, and tells why the growth 
of unions has not been faster. 


H. L. Mencken, whose pen is the most 
vitriolic in America, expresses his opinion 
of the New Deal in “Three Years of 
Dr. Roosevelt,” the leading article in the 
March American Mercury. He has not one 
kind word to say for the President! 


“Defender of Democracy—Masaryk of 
Czechoslovakia” (McBride, $3) is Emil 
Ludwig’s latest book. Masaryk, who re- 
eently resigned as president at the age of 
87, stands out as the one rock of democ- 
racy in a continent of dictators. About it 
he says: “Democracy is the right of per- 
sonal initiative, undeterred by the political 
anarchy of crack-brained fools. It is the 
rational upright conduct of public affairs. 
For reason and iategrity are the only 
means there are of getting anywhere.” 


“Good References on Discussion Meet- 
ings, Open Forums, Panels, and Con- 
ferences” (U. S. Office of Education, 
Bibliography No. 20, 1935) by Martha R. 
McCabe is a convenient, briefly annotated 
list of titles on these procedures. 


Secial Studies Section 


Can America Keep 
Out of War? 


(Concluded from page 16) 


war existing between them. For _ ex- 
ample, if the Italian government needs 
oil, iron, cotton, or trucks, what-not, the 
individual business men, workers and 
farmers of America will eagerly seek to 
sell them to it. It is not likely that Con- 


gress will pass a rigid law prohibiting 
such sales. It is possible, but that they 


will do so is doubtful, because the mem- 





bers of Congress depend upon these very | 


workers, farmers and business men for 
their offices. The latter want to sell goods 
to belligerent In the long run, 
the Congressmen are going to let them do 
so. We must bear in mind, of course, that 
many of the outspoken pacifist groups in 
the country will oppose this policy. 

As students of the problem of peace we 
can see clearly three options which now 
confront us: 


nations. 


First: complete isolation. This implies 
a rigid embargo on the export and import 
of all goods and raw materials which are 
bought and sold between ourselves and 
the belligerent nations. If we adopt this 
position, very likely it will be necessary to 
build a vast army and navy for the de- 
fense of our country. 

Second: complete world .cooperation. 
This policy will bring us into the League 
of Nations, and impose upon us the obli- 
gation and the inevitable entanglements in 
any war that starts anywhere. Through 
our entire history we have shunned Euro- 
pean entanglements. 

Third: settling each case as it arises. 
This policy would leave the national gov- 
ernment free to make a separate decision 
for each outbreak of hostility. This de- 
cision could be made either on idealistic 
grounds or upon mercenary grounds. We 
could adopt either a “good neighbor” 
policy or a policy of “dollar diplomacy.” 
If the national government decided on 
the good neighbor policy it would be free 
to make decisions in each case as to (1) 
the “aggressor” nation, against which to 


apply sanctions, (2) the nations with 
which to trade and make laws, and (3) if 
necessary, the ones with which to co- 
operate, with our military and naval 
forces. If on the other hand the decision 
were made on a basis of sheer “dollar 
diplomacy,” it would be necessary to de- 
cide which belligerent would probably 
win. 


These, then, are the principal options 
for us. They present, perhaps, the most 
important single domestic problem now 
before our people. No one can predict how 
that problem will be solved in the next 
decade or two. It is clear, however, that, 
more than ever before in our history, a 
nation-wide attitude of determination to 
stay out of war has grown among our 
people. Even the daily press reports to 
tens of millions of readers events, points 
of view and movements, and creates moods 
and dispositions which never before per- 
vaded a nation like ours. Certain it is 
that the people as a whole have much 
more knowledge than they ever did before 
of the trap-doors which are likely to em- 
broil us in a war. As for the population 
of the American high schools, it is new 
possible for millions of youths to study 
this problem with the evidence of re- 
cent history before them. 
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Champions Select 


For Speed—the Oversize Bearings give 

in, For economy—the f 
TRIPLE-TREAD, “TRIPLE-WARE” 
Wheels give 3 Times Longer Life. 
“CHICAGO'S” make good skaters—in 
mileage, they cost less than any other skate. 


Get CLUB PIN and FREE BOOK 
Send for secrets of winning races, games, etc. It’s 
Free. If you want beautiful 25c gold f. club pia 
enclose 10c to cover mailing. . 

ORDER TODAY! If dealer doesn’t 
carry “CHICAGO'S” refuse others. 
Order Direct! We'll ship postpaid 
on receipt of $1.95. Give shoe size. 


CHICAGO ROLLER SKATECO. 


Roller Skates with Record for over 33 years 
4442 W. Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 

















How do you pronounce “de luxe’? How 
many syllables in “cuisine”? “muleteer’? 
“mackerel”? “protein”? “maestro”? 
Should the “t” in “potpourri” be sounded? 
What sound has “a” in “verbatim’’? 
Where is the accent in “irrefutable”? 
in “mandamus”? in “quintuplets”? 


You Don’t Say! 
—or DO YOU? 
by F. F. TiLpEN 


An ingenious and novel method of 
drawing attention to common 
errors in pronunciation. It cor- 
rects hundreds of mistakes which 
the casual reader habitually makes 
yet there is nothing dull or 
tedious about it. As a guide to 
improved pronunciation this little 
book has a widespread educational 
appeal, and is of particular value 
to teachers and public speakers. 


Price, 50 cents 


LEISURE, Book Department 


683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Girl Meets Boy 


Dear Editor: 


Your recent’ editorial, 
“Girl Meets Boy,” gave 
rise to much _ discussion 


during one of our English 

classes. Although all girls, 

we agreed that women 

should not have as much 

equality or as many privileges as men. In 
the first place God created woman a sep- 
arate and different individual from man 
with separate and different characteristics. 
However, her characteristics are none the 
less inferior but rather are necessary as 
complements or helpers of man to carry 
him through the battle of life. In the 
second place why should women want to 
be like men? It is a woman’s nature to 
desire love and admiration; it is in a 
man’s nature to rule and dominate. So 
when women decide to take the upper 
hand, the men, in their turn, refuse to 
pay homage at their shrine and thus the 
“decline of chivalry.” 

So we believe a woman’s place is still 
in the home and not in business or polities. 
The majority of women will always marry 
and establish homes. For this reason we 
think the American educational system is 
unbalanced. We know from experience 
that a great number, in fact, too great a 
number of high school girls are taking up 
subjects they will never use—geometry, 
algebra, Latin, chemistry. «It may be said, 
“Well, why do they do it?” but in many 
schools these subjects are required. And 
besides, rare is the pupil who before enter- 
ing high school knows what course in life 
she wishes to follow. Teachers often com- 
plain that their students lack interest and 
initiative in their work. Can you blame 
an ordinary girl for not having interest 
in geometry or chemistry? It would be far 
more beneficial if all girls were compelled 
to take a practical course consisting of 
social ethics, home-making, training and 
eare of children, simple nursing, social 
work, ete. Every woman, rich or poor, is 
always able to use these things. If the 
high school girls of today were given such 
an education, the future generation would 
be better and wiser through better and 
wiser mothers. 

We realize that there are a few schools 
offering such courses but not nearly 
enough. However, they are voluntary and 
as yet are looked upon with a certain 
amount of disdain. We believe there 
should be a movement throughout the 
country to establish regular training 
schools for girls to make them sturdy, 
capable women and mothers, thus insur- 
ing the success and progress of our nation. 

Notre Dame Literary Club, 
Sacred Heart High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(We're strong for girls taking home eco- 
nomics, and did we advise any woman to 
“be like men”?—Ed.) 





Dear Editor: 

We are a class of sophomore students 
in the Athens High School. I am writing 
this letter at the request of the class and 
for myself. 

Our teacher read us your editorial “Girl 
Meets Boy” in the Feb. 29 issue of Schol- 
astic. We were very much interested in 
the article, and surprised at the _lib- 
eral views. We are curious to know if 
you have children of your own in school or 
if you are a young man with modern 


Students are invited to have their say in this 
department. Letters about problems of high 
school students are especially welcome. Let- 
ters should be confined to 300 words. Letters 
published here do not necessarily represent 
the editorial views of Scholastic. 





ideas. Anything you can tell us about 
yourself will be appreciated. 
Mitchell David, 
Athens (Ohio) H. 8., 
(Mr. Kenneth Gould, Scholastic’s Man- 
aging Editor, who wrote the “Girl Meets 
Boy” editorial, not only has two sons in 
high school, but is also a “young man with 
modern ideas.”—Ed.) 
The Constitution 


Dear Editor: 

I am writing in answer to Willard Har- 
man’s letter on the Supreme Court in the 
Student Forum in the Feb. 29th issue of 
Scholastic. He stated—“Congress passed 
these measures (the NRA and the AAA) 
because the people wanted them, so why 
not let the people have them?” I wish 
to express my opinion on this matter. 

I wonder if Mr. Harman ever stopped 
to think of the fact that there are small 
children, incapable of thinking for them- 
selves, who oftentimes want the things 
forbidden them by their parents. Just 
because they want them, do they get them? 
Certainly not! Suppose then he apply this 
situation to that of our country in regard 
to those unconstitutional acts. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Congress did not know whether 
or not the people did want the NRA or 
AAA. The President forced Congress to 
pass these bills whether they were really 
Constitutional or not. 

Mr. Harman also asked: “Why should 
a Constitution made 150 years ago, when 
conditions were very different from what 
they are today, be followed so exactly?” 
I might say that I believe Mr. Harman 
has been misled. We all realize that the 
times have changed; however, conditions 
are practically the same. I mean to say 
that although today’s conditions don’t look 
the same, on the surface, as those of 150 
years ago, the idea and back-ground at 
their bases are the same as those that 
Washington, Lincoln, Madison, and all the 
other great men had to contend with. The 
Constitution has guided us safely through 
the conditions for a century and a half; 
why should we change now? If it was 
good enough for our forefathers, it is 
certainly good enough for us! If we didn’t 
have the Supreme Court and the Constitu- 
tion to safeguard our liberties this country 
would be a place of continuous chaos 
and confusion. 

Florence Lloyd, 
Williamsburg (Mass.) H. 8. 


(Who agrees, who disagrees?—Ed.) 
Theories of Politics 


Gentlemen: 

It is the sad truth that high school stu- 
dents, taken as an average, haven't the 
slightest idea of .the economic conse- 
quences of present-day political policies. 
The underlying reason for this ignorance 
is the fact that they have no economic 
theory with which to analyze the causes of 
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crises, the New Deal, the threat of wap 
etc. 

To take an illustration: When Hitler 
makes the statement, for foreign consump- 
tion, that “all he desires is the continuation 
of peace with his neighbors,” these bagie. 
less students think that he is sincere ang 
Germany has a real leader in the fight for 
world peace. (These students would do 
well in the first place, to contrast his 
public speeches with his private letters ang 
passages from his book, Mein Kampf.) To 
give a surface analysis: the German jp. 
dustrialists after the world war had no 
opportunity for expansion. The commodj- 
ties they have produced can not be sold 
at home because they have drastically cut 
the purchasing power (by wage redue- 
tions). This in order to make a profit on 
their production. Now they can only sell 
their goods abroad (necessitating expan- 
sion), because there is no market at home. 
They were able by cutting wages to jp. 
sure an adequate rate of profit, but it js 
the contradiction of capitalism that there 
was thus not enough purchasing power to 
consume these goods. , 

We could go on indefinitely, but I will 
be satisfied if, as a result of this short 
letter, the students and perhaps even the 
teachers decide to find out what is hap- 
pening in our political arena. 

Richard E. Doctor, 
Graduating Senior, 
Roosevelt H. S., Seattle, Wash. 

(Who agrees, who disagrees?—Ed.) 


History Is Not “Bunk” 


Dear Forum: 

A short time ago I read in the Forum a 
letter from a student who wrote that most 
of the boys and girls in his school do not 
like history because it deals with things 
that are dead and gone, and that they are 
interested in the future and not the past. 
I believe that this reasoning is not well 
founded. I quote from The Junior Review, 
Jan. 29, 1934. 

“When we study these ancients, then, we 
are not studying something which is dead, 
gone and past. We are studying about the 
experiences of real people who met many 
ot the same problems that we meet and 
who met those problems in quite as intel- 
ligent a manner. ‘They did not make the 
mechanical progress that we have made. 
They did not learn as we have learned to 
centrol the forces of nature. But that is 
only one of many achievements of the 
civilized life. Perhaps the contribution 
our age has made, that is, the production 
of machines, may turn out to do less for 
human happiness than some of the con- 
tributions made by ancient peoples. Se 
anyone who wishes to be educated, who 
wishes to know about human beings and 
their problems must give some time to the 
history of the earlier times.” 

Harry Gates, 
Horace Mann Jr. High School, 
Tulsa. Oklahoma. 


Dear Editor: 


The controversy whether or not John 
Weiner, editor of a Livingston Manor 
High School paper, should campaign 


against the town’s poor management of 
his school, has brought answers from three 
students who think he shouldn’t. Id say 
that Weiner would be in the right in going 
ahead and doing what he believes just. 
Being the editor of a school paper puts 

one in a position of trust (if he’s not re- 
stricted by censorship) and one should not 
betray his duty: in this case, the pointing 
out of existing evils in the school. Speak- 
ing-up about such things will help bring 
about reform. 

I. L. Dworkowitz, 

Theodore Roosevelt High School, 

New York, N.Y. 
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Tongue Twisters 


['m just a little Irish girl : 

Trying to teach down at South High. 
[have such awful names to learn, 

[ think I'll almost die. ; 

Now Hannigan and Egan, and Kelly and 
the like, 

Sound as natural to me as Patrick and 
Mike. f 
But—there’s Shavalinsky, Sherwinsky, 
Sakalowsky, Kahout, 

Mikuleky, Niriowski, Uzdavinis, Ballew, 
Yankowski, Dombrowski, Zikowski, Kon- 
owski, 

Pakorski, Sobaslowski, Proposki, Krakow- 


i. 
atl Dziedzic and Sabaitas, Jakabous- 
kas, Gragaitas, 
There’s Reznicek and Kralicek, Haloubeck 
and Palecek, 
There’s Barisas and Armoskis, Bilunas and 
Wasgis, 
Taschnabuschnig and Tylkoski, 
Daskienewica and Dombrowski, 
There's Chaloupska and Czerwitis, 
Leonowitz and Balthritis, 
Letarro, Perina, Massara, Medina, 
There’s Russo and Matteo, Picazzo, Var- 
riano, 
Totusek and ‘Tomasek, Cimburek, and 
Jonasek. 
Thus they roll from my tongue from morn- 
ing til night— 
Is it any wonder now I 
English right? 
—Winifred Remly, Omaha, Nebraska. 
San Francisco Teachers Bulletin. 
e 


don’t speak 


Fashion designers, we understand, are 
trying to bring the old-fashioned bustle 
back in style. We don’t think they can 
do it. The Brain Trusters have been try- 
ing for 4 years. 

—Judge. 
° 

Dentist’s epitaph in a Connecticut ceme- 
tery: 

“When on this tomb you gaze with 
gravity, cheer up! I’m filling my last 
cavity.” 

2 

“Father,” said the small boy, “what is 
a demagogue?” 

“A demagogue, my son, is a man who 
can rock the boat himself and persuade 
everybody that there’s a terrible storm at 
sea,” 

—Weashington Star. 
oa 

Artist: “I'd like to exhibit this. Could 
you suggest a title?” 

Well-Paid Administrator: “Hm! Very 
modern. Why not call it ‘Home’?” 

Artist: “B-but it’s a landscape. Call it 
‘Home’? Why? 

Well-Paid Administrator: 
there’s no place like it.” 

—Christian Science Monitor. 
© 

According to Lincoln Ellsworth, it will 
take a hundred years to explore and map 
the Antarctic Continent. It looks like a 
hard century for the moving-picture fans. 
—New Yorker. 
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Deaths of the Week 


Admiral Earl Beatty, 65, British naval 
hero, whose action against the German 
fleet at the Battle of Jutland aroused a 
bitter controversy. Experts accused him 
of rashness while applauding the pru- 
dence of Lord Jellicoe, his superior officer. 
After Jutland, Beatty succeeded Jellicoe 
as commander of the British Grand fleet 
and remained First Sea Lord for seven 
years. 


Sidney J. Catts, 72, war-time Governor 
of Florida. 


Ras Mulugheta, War Minister and 
leader of one of Ethiopia’s three northern 
armies. In 1896 he fought against the 
Italians when they were crushed by King 
Menelik at Adowa. 


Count Yasuya Uchida, 71, former For- 
eign Minister of Japan, who announced 
the withdrawal of Japan from the League 
of Nations after the occupation of Man- 
churia, and was succeeded as Foreign 
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Minister by Koki Hirota, now Premier of 
Japan. 


Clarence H. Cook, 83, who for sixty 
years taught Latin and algebra to the 
pupils of Columbia Grammar School in 
New York City. He received an honorary 
degree from Rollins College and medal 
from Columbia University. 


Thank You 


Scholastic thanks Arline Clarke of the 
TVA High School, Sheffield, Alabama, 
James Menne, also of Sheffield, and other 
alert students, for calling attention to the 
errors in a map published in the March 7 
issue. The map was taken from a reliable 
newspaper and the errors were not noted 
until too late for correction. 


SCHOOL RINGS & PINS oe 
—— . 


Pins 35c. Guard pins 30c | 
(25e ea. for 12 or more) 
Signet ring in black ena- 
mel $1.50 ($1.25 ea. for 12 or 
more). Ask for 26-page catalog 






GROUSE COMPANY 


60 Bruce Ave. North Attleboro, Mass. 
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may compete. 


Peanuts.” 


showing Mr 


1.Anyone under the age of twenty-one 


3,Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 

wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. 
Peanut with your entry or send a hand- 
drawn facsimile of the label on the wrapper 
Peanut. On top of 
page write your name, age, home ad- 
dress, city and state. Fasten the bag, 
wrapper or picture securely to your entry. 





4,Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 
19th Floor, 250 East 43rd St., New 
York, N. Y., to arrive by midnight, 


Study the scene above and list on a : ; 

2 Pte * a AF April 20, 1936. No entries accepted 
in it. State each carefully and clearly. 
With your list submit a statement of 
50 words or less on “Why I Like Planters 


that date. 


§,Prizes will be awarded to those sub- 
mitting correct and complete lists of 
the mistakes in the picture, and whose state- 
ments are considered most accurate and 
suitable for advertising and publicity use. 
Judges’ decision is final. Winners will 
ced in Scholastic, May 23, 
first 1936, issue. In the event of a tie for any 
prize ered, a prize identical with that 
tied for will be awarded each tying con- 
testant. 
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The “Beagle” and “Arcturus” 
(Concluded from page 8) 


in point of view, in reference to the 
turtle: 


Darwin (from above) 


The water was so clear and shallow, 
that although at first the turtle quickly 
dodged out of sight, yet in a canoe or boat 
under sail, the pursuers after no very 
long chase came up to it. A man standing 
ready in the bow, at this moment dashes 
through the water upon the turtle’s back; 
then clinging with both hands by the 
shell of its neck, he is carried away till 
the animal becomes exhausted and _ is 
secured. 


Beebe (from below) 


Until one has looked up and has seen 
eight hundred pounds of sea turtle float- 
ing lightly as a_ thistledown overhead, 
balanced so exactly between bottom and 
surface that the slightest half-inch ripple 
of flipper motion was sufficient to turn 
the great mass partly over and send it 
ahead a yard—until then one has never 
really seen a turtle. 


Darwin 


But there is one charming bird: it is a 
small snow-white tern, which smoothly 
hovers at the distance of a few feet above 
one’s head, its large black eye scanning, 
with quiet curiosity, your expression. Little 
imagination is required to fancy that so 
light and delicate a body must be ten- 
anted by some wandering fairy spirit. 


Beebe 
(a rainy midnight, sixty miles at sea) 


I heard a gentle whipping of wings 
the sharper tone which is given out when 
wings are very wet. In mid-air, in my 
cabin, beating a little cross current to my 
electric fan, was one of the fairy terns 
ef Cocos. As I looked, the immaculate 
little beauty fluttered upward and poised 
close to the wall light, then sank slowly 
and came to rest on my knee. I finished 
my sentence and began to write a descrip- 
tion of the dainty bird, while it ruffled and 
shook and settled its plumage into place, 
showering me with drops. ... Then, lightly 
as thistledown, it rose, fluttered over to my 
desk and alighted in the middle of a large 
map of Cocos Island which happened to 
be lying there. ... As it preened, it walked 
slowly about on the paper Cocos, the 
violet blue webs between the toes patter- 
ing softly. Then the long, angled, capable 
wings .were stretched, high, high up, and 
a half dozen quick beats lifted the whole 
little being, making palpable the thin 
air. Without haste, yet without hesita- 
tion, the fairy tern drifted out of the 
meee... .. 





Physical Education (Girls) 
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Physical Education 
Physical Therapy 

Boston University. 55th yr. 4 years high school required 
4-year degree course. Unusual camp instruction. Catalog. 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St.. Cambridge, Mass 
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gnc, Want This Job? 
= 


$1260—$1440 first year. 





Men, women 18 to 50. 
Be Gov't File Clerks. 
Common education 
sufficient. Write to- 
day, for list gov't jobs 
and full particulars op 
how to get them. 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. H 288, Rochester, N.Y. 
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A Matter of Temperament 
(Continued from page 6) 


Kelly was waiting for me. It was the first 
time I had seen him. He was a clean-cut 
man, about thirty, with a good-natured 
Irish grin that sort of faded out when he 
saw how cheerful I was. On my way back 
I had come to another decision, and Kelly 
must have had a hunch that all was not as 
it should be on the Potomac when he fol- 
lowed me up to the room. 

Cy was reading a magazine as calm as 
you please. I introduced him to Kelly and 
explained his battered appearance to re- 
lieve Kelly’s look of alarm. Then I flopped 
myself down on the bed and let ’em have 
all the glad tidings in one wallop. 

Kelly bounced out of his chair with the 
battle cry of his forefathers, and jumped 
for the door with the evident intention of 
engaging in manslaughter, but the rush 
of wind must have cooled him down a 
little, because he stopped with his hand on 
the knob, turned sheepishlike, and came 
back to his seat. He was game, though, 
and even managed a smile and said the 
very words that were tearing around in 
my mind. 

“Well,” he said, “if you're right, Dll 
never venture out again without a guar- 
dian. But, assuming that you are right, 
there’s only one thing to do, and that’s 
to call off the race. I'll try to pull back 
some of my bets, but I’m afraid I’ve about 
as much chance doing that with these pig- 
headed farmers as I have of winning the 
race myself. They figure they have it al- 
ready won, and—” 

“They’ve got another figure coming!” Cy 
breke in quietly, and we both stared at 
him as though he was crazy. I sure thought 
I'd made myself clear about this Mackly 
boy. 

“Let ’em think again,’ Cy went on. 
“I’ve never seen this Mackly, but I can 
trim him. I’ve got to,” he added simply. 

Now he wasn't talking to hear himself 
talk or with the idea of saying something 
big or noble. He said it because he be- 
lieved it. You see, the kid was absolutely 
fearless, and had worlds of confidence in 
himself, which was the combination that 
made him the sprinter he turned out to be. 
Kelly looked at the kid, and then at me, 
and then that crazy Irishman played a 
hunch that marked him a fit subject for 
a dozen guardians. 

“All right, boy, go to it!’ he said. “My 
jack’s still on you, and Tl be on hand 
at the finish to rake it in.” And before I 
could stop the dumb-bell he'd 
through the door and down the steps. 

Well, therg I was, with a temperamental, 
stubborn sprinter on my hands determined 
to gamble with his amateur standing on a 
chance. Of course, he 
I wouldn't have given 
a whoop for him if he hadn’t—but, my 
gosh, I at least expected him to pay a 
little attention to the knowledge Id col- 
lected by sad experience in the last twenty 
years. But no, I talked myself into a mild 
state of hysterics and only succeeded in 
making a fool of myself and in getting 
Cy’s nerves all raw. Finally we went down 
to dinner—or I guess they called it supper. 

Anyway, after the meal we took a little 
walk around the town and got back about 
dark. I sent Cy right to bed and stretched 
out myself with my clothes on to do a 


sailed 


thousand-to-one 
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little high-powered thinking. As 
stood, Cy couldn’t win. It would make g 
great yarn to have him go out there, break 
a world’s record, and lift the mort 
on the old home, and all that sort of } 
but—shucks! All things being equal in te 
gard to natural speed, a professional ca 
consistently beat an amateur because the 
professional makes a business of it, That's 
the whole thing in a nutshell, and don} 
ever let any one tell you different, Mackly 
was the fastest starter I ever saw. Cy was 
good, but not brilliant. There was a bar 
chance that, once in their strides, Cy 
could hold his own, but I'd never seen any 
one beat Mackly out of his holes ang— 
Something like a skyrocket popped in my 
head, and I sat up with a jerk that almog 
broke my neck. 

Inspirations are so rare with me that 
when they do come they’re downright 
painful. I thought maybe I had one now, 
and, as the dust from the first explosion 
began to settle, and my ideas began ty 
tumble back into place, I knew I'd at least 
hit on something not to be laughed at, for 
in a case of this sort a straw floating down 
the stream sometimes looks as big as 4 
telegraph pole. 

I grabbed my hat, slid into my coat, 
and hurried downstairs. My friend the 
proprietor was still on the job, and almost 
broke down and sobbed when he couldn't 
find out why I wanted the owner of the 
hardware store at this time of night—al 
most nine-thirty. He told me, however, that 
the man I wanted lived right over the 
store, which made things right convenient, 
and when I came back to the hotel an 
hour or so later the old boy was still 
waiting. 

“Well, did you find him?” he asked cas- 
ual-like, trying to open a conversation. 

“Yep.” I admitted, heading for the 
stairs. 

“Well, did he—did he—” But I was out 
of sight by this time, and I'll have to 
admit I did feel sort of ornery spoiling 
my host’s whole evening like that. I 
don’t suppose he slept a wink. 

But, even so, he didn’t+have anything 
on me, and I awoke feeling about as fresh 
as a shot putter finishing a hard mile. I 
began to perk up a bit, though, after pull- 
ing Cy out of bed and splashing around 
some in the cold water. I could see Cy was 
getting a little jumpy, which was a mighty 
With all his apparent indiffer- 
ence he was as high-strung as a fox, and 
at a time like this, just before a race, 
about as delicate to handle as a stick of 
dynamite. So you see, I had to sort of 
snap out of it myself. 

In a few minutes we were at the track, 
and our arrival didn’t cause as much ex 
citement as I had expected. But then, of 
course, I suppose the farmers expected 
Kelly to try to slip something over on 
them, but weren’t inclined to worry about 
anybody he could find to compete against 
Mackly. 

There was only a fair-sized crowd there, 
but what it lacked in size it made up in 
interest. I’ve never seen a tenser bunch in 
my life. Even the air seemed to snap and 
crackle with suspense, and I'll bet no one 
there was in worse shape than I was. 
Honest, my knees were weak and my 
mouth was dry as dust, but I didn’t dare 
let the kid see how I felt. I shoved off 4 
lot of curious hicks and chaperoned Cy 
over to the starting line. A short confer 


good sign. 
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= fil among the officials and the race was 


called. 


Mackly was jogging nervously back and 
forth, and my stomach shriveled even 
tighter as I took in his superb condition 
at a glance. He had already warmed up, 
and was cocky and confident. He didn’t 
even take the trouble to look Cy over as 
I sent the boy out for a short warm-up, 
put when he loped up to the start Mackly 
turned to him. 

“Well, kid,” he sneered, “how much of a 
handicap do you want?” 

Cy just looked at him sort of pitying and 
turned to me. Mackly started to shoot off 
his mouth, but somebody touched him on 
the arm, and instead he glowered at Cy’s 
back and began to peel off his sweat 
clothes. I helped Cy off with his, and when 
I touched his arm the flesh was quivering. 

The starter stepped out with his gun 
and gave the boys the usual instructions. 


_ As Cy knelt down to tighten the laces in 


his shoes, like I'd taught him always to 
do just before a race, so they'll feel nice 
and snug, Mackly walked over to the start- 
ing post—that two-by-four I told you 
about before. 

I was watching him like a cat, so I 
reckon I saw things that everybody else 
missed. Anyway, he touched the post and 
drew back like he’d been burned. He 
touched it again, and then stared at it as 
though it had turned into a barber pole or 
something. He turned around slowly and 
looked frantically about. Then he took a 
short step away from the starting line, 
changed his mind, and walked in a sort of 
trance. 

The starter was getting impatient. 

“All right, Mackly, let’s go,” he called, 
and Mackly came like he was walking in 
his sleep. He stepped up to the holes he 
had already dug. Cy was already stand- 
ing by his, bent forward with his hands 
on his knees like a swimmer ready to 
dive. 

“Now, boys,” said the starter, “go to 
your marks!” 

I'd hurried up to the finish and could 
just hear his voice. Cy stepped carefully 
in his holes. Mackly took more time. 

“Get set!” 

I forgot to breathe as the two figures 
dropped to a crouch, tense as steel. 

“Bang!” 

My heart stopped at the report of the 
gun, and then began to pound like mad. 
I thought I'd choke. 

Cy flashed from his marks low and hard! 
Mackly stepped wide and floundered— 
floundered, pawed the air, and lost a yard! 
I tried to shriek, but my tongue was numb. 
The crowd groaned, that’s all, just groaned. 
Not even a yell. The silence was awful. I 
lived an age in those ten seconds. 

Cy was coming like a demon, body for- 
ward, knees high, but Mackly was slowly 
closing the gap. He’d hit that magnificent, 
terrible stride of this, and at fifty yards 
was even. Cy called on some hidden re- 
Serve here, and they thundered, shoulder 
to shoulder, toward the tape. 

Cy hit it first! He won by a sudden, 
twisting lunge. He won by a fraction of an 
inch, because I was there and saw. He had 
won on his clean nerve and Mackly’s bad 
start, but as I hiked after him with the 
idea of hugging him a bit, all thoughts of 
affection were suddenly knocked from my 
head by the sound of a scream—the first 
sound to break the silence. 
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It was weird, coming just at that time 
when everybody’s nerves were on the 
ragged edge, and the effect was queer. We 
all stood like a bunch of cigar-store 
Indians till the cause of it hit us all at 
the same time, and everybody yelled and 
got in motion at once. 

One of the farmers had left his horse 
and buggy standing near the start while 
he watched the race. He’d left a youngster, 
about six years old—a little girl—in the 
buggy, and in his excitement forgot to 
tie the nag. 

Well, the starting gun did the rest, and 
the first thing any of us knew the horse 
was racing parallel to the track, and the 
rig was rocking enough to make you sick. 
That was when we heard the scream. We 
all started running because the horse was 
heading toward a ditch, and were all so 
dazed with fear for the baby that at first 
we didn’t see a white, streaking figure 
ahead of us. It was Cy. 

He'd heard the cry about the same time 
we did and, instead of slacking up, he'd 
held his speed, and honest, that horse 
never had a chance. It was a spectacular 
bit of work, but not especially difficult for 
Cy because he knew horses. Before we 
knew what had happened, he’d stopped the 
animal and had the kid in his arms. 

The father rushed up with tears running 
down his face. Cy was out of breath and 
awful embarrassed when the man threw 
his arms around him, and we couldn’t get 
away till we'd promised to let him drive 
us out to his farm for dinner. So with our 
social duties off our minds, we turned 
once more to business—and that’s the point 
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where I decided to annihilate that section 
of the Dakotas. 

The judges informed us that the race 
had been a tie. Get that—a tie! What a 
bunch of thugs they were! Maybe they 
didn’t know any better, or maybe they’d 
been bribed, but Cy told me afterward 
that my oration on the subject was an im- 
provement on anything I had ever before 
attempted. That helped but, of 
course, aside from almost getting myself 
beat up, it didn’t do any good, and, after- 
ward, when I had calmed down a bit, I 
was mighty glad, because, you see, no 
money had changed hands, and aside from 
a few minor technicalities, Cy was still 
Simon-pure. 

Not only that, but this farmer, whose 
kid he saved, took an awful fancy to the 
boy, and after hearing how matters stood, 
insisted on bringing Cy’s family up North 
and renting them .one of his big farms on 
shares. Turned out to be a whale of a 
guy, you see. So naturally we were a 
happy pair as we headed for home. 

Huh? Oh, yes—almost forgot. Well, this 
bird, Mackly, you understand, had been 
rapping on wood before every race since 
he had been old enough to wear a spiked 
shoe. Get the idea? Figured he couldn’t 
win unless he did. That was the reason for 
his poor start because he must have got 
quite a jolt when he walked up to that 
two-by-four, which was the only piece of 
wood in the vicinity. I'd covered it with 
tin and whitewashed it the night before. 


some, 
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“Ce night last winter we were sitting 
around over at Barney's, griping because 
we had nothing exciting to do. 


"lL got to idly thumbing through Popular 
Mechanics Magazine. One of their how-to- 
make articles caught my eye. 

“Barney said his Dad often made things de- 
scribed in this magazine. Well, if his Dad 
could make them we decided we could, so we 
went to work. 

"We decided to build a game and club 
room in Barney's basement, then furnish it. 
Before Spring we had the best game and club 
room in town. 


"Boy, that room has got everything from a 
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ping pong table and a photograph dark-room 
to a work-shop. And we made it all ourselves. 

"When Spring came, making us itch for the 
outdoors, we decided to try our hand at build- 
ing a boat. Believe you me, three weeks from 
the night we got the blue-prints for the boat 
from. Popular Mechanics we were launching 
the swellest little water-bug in the state. 

"We got a swell windfall last week when 
Doc Purvis gave us an order for a boat just 
like ours. We will make enough on that to 
pay for a trip to the Yellowstone next summer. 

" "WE'VE NEVER HAD SO MUCH FUN!’ 
doesn't half express it. You fellows ought to 
try making things described in that magazine; 
the biggest time of your life is ahead." 


POPULAR MECHANICS 


25c¢ at your Newsstand 


——— 
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@ After a refreshing plunge in the 
pool, when you’re hankering for some- 
thing to nibble on—nothing tastes so 
good as delicious salted peanuts! Noth- 
ing hits the spot like PLANTERS! 
Enjoy the greatest treat a nickel can 
buy—big, luscious, meaty PLANTERS 
PEANUTS! Try some today! Just 
be sure you get genuine PLANTERS— 
identified by the picture of “MR. 
PEANUT” on the package. 





“MR. PEANUT’’ 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS |] 





